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MAY’S STORY. 
“ Where is my father »” 


AJ E had been bidden to dine at the Schloss—Frau Mittendorf, 
Stella, and I. In due time the Doctor’s new carriage was called 
out, and seated in it we were driven to the great castle. With a renewed 
joy and awe, I looked at it by twilight, with the dusk of sunset veiling its 
woods and turning the whole mass to the colour of a deep earth-stain. 
Eugen’s home: there he had been born; as the child of such a race, 
and in its traditions he had been nurtured by that sad lady whom we 
were going to see. I at least knew that he had acted, was now acting, 
up to the very standard of his high calling. The place had lost much 
of its awfulness for me; it had become even friendly and lovely. 

The dinner was necessarily a solemn one. I was looking out for 
Sigmund, who, however, did not put in any appearance. 

After dinner, when we were all assembled in a vast salon which the 
numberless waxlights did but partially and in the centre illuminate, I 
determined to make an effort at release from this seclusion, and asked 
the Countess (who had motioned me to a seat beside her) where 
Sigmund was. 

“He seemed a little languid and not inclined to come downstairs,” 
said she. “I expect he is in the music-room—he generally finds his 
way there.” 

“Oh, I wish you would allow me to go and see him.” 

“Certainly, my child,” said she, ringing ; and presently a servant 
guided me to the door of the music-rooms, and in answer to my knock 
I was bidden Herein ! 
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I entered. The room was in shadow; but a deep, glowing fire 
burnt in a great cavernous, stone fireplace, and shone upon huge brass 
andirons on either side the hearth. In an easy chair sat Brunken, 
the old librarian, and his white hair and beard were also warmed into 
rosiness by the fire-glow. At his feet lay Sigmund, who had appa- 
rently been listening to some story of his old friend. His hands 
were clasped about the old man’s knee, his face upturned, his hair 
pushed back. ' 

Both turned as I came in; and Sigmund sprang up, but ere he 
had advanced two paces, paused and stood still, as if overcome with 
languor or weariness. 

“Sigmund, I have come to see you,” said I, coming to the fire and 
greeting the old man, who welcomed me hospitably. 

I took Sigmund’s hand: it was hot and dry. I kissed him: lips 
and cheeks were burning and glowing crimson. I swept the hair 
from his brow: that too was burning, and his temples throbbed. His 
eyes met mine with a strange, misty look. Saying nothing, I seated 
myself in a low chair near the fire, and drew him tome. He nestled 
up to me, and I felt that if Eugen could see us he would be almost 
satisfied. Sigmund did not say anything. He merely settled his 
head upon my breast, gave a deep sigh as if of relief, and closing his 
eyes, said : 


“ Now, Brunken, go on !” 
“As I was saying, mein Liebling, I hope to prove all former 


” 


theorists and writers upon the subject to have been wrong—— 

“ He’s talking about a Magrepha,” said Sigmund, still not opening 
his eyes. 

“ A Magrepha—what may that be ?” I inquired. 

“Yes. Some people say it was a real full-blown organ,” explained 
Sigmund, in a thick, hesitating voice, “and some say it was nothing 
better than a bagpipe—oh dear! how my head does ache !—and 
there are people who say it was a kettle-drum —nothing more or 
less; and Brunken is going to show that not one of them knew 
anything about it.” 

“T hope so, at least,” said Brunken, with modest placidity. 

“Oh, indeed!” said I, glancing a little timidly into the far recesses 
of the deep, ghostly room, where the firelight kept catching the sheen 
of metal, the yellow whiteness of ivory keys or pipes, or the polished 
case of some stringed instrument. 

Strange, grotesque shapes loomed out in the uncertain, flickering 
light; but was it not a strange and haunted chamber? Ever it 
seemed to me as if breaths of air blew through it, which came from 
all imaginable kinds of graves, and were the breaths of those departed 
ones who had handled the strange collection, and who wished 
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to finger or blow into, or beat the dumb, unvibrating things once 
more. 

Did I say unvibrating? I was wrong, then. The strings some- 
times quivered to sounds that set them trembling; something like a 
whispered tone I have heard from the deep, upturned throats of great 
brazen trumpets—something like a distant moan floating around the 
gilded organ-pipes. In after-days, when Friedhelm Helfen knew 
this room, he made a wonderful fantasia about it, in which all the 
dumb instruments woke up, or tried to waken up to life again, for 
the whole place impressed him, he told me, as nothing that he had 
ever known before. 

Brunken went on in a droning tone, giving theories of his own as 
to the nature of the Magrepha, and I, with my arm around Sigmund, 
half listened to the sleepy monotone of the good old visionary. But 
what spoke to me with a more potent voice was the soughing and 
wuthering of the sorrowful wind without, which verily moaned around 
the old walls, and sought out the old corners, and wailed, and plained, 
and sobbed in a way that was enough to break one’s heart. 

By degrees a silence settled upon us. Brunken, having satisfactorily 
annihilated his enemies, ceased to speak; the fire burnt lower; 
Sigmund’s eyes were closed ; his cheeks were not less flushed than 
before, nor his brow less hot, and a frown contracted it. I know not 
how long a time had passed, but I had no wish to rise. 

The door was opened, and some one came into the room. I looked 
up. It was the Grdfin. Brunken rose and stood to one side, 
bowing. 

I could not get up, but some movement of mine, perhaps, disturbed 
the heavy and feverish slumber of the child. He started wide awake, 
with a look of wild terror, and gazed down into the darkness, crying 
out : 

“Papa, where art thou ?” 

A strange, startled, frightened look crossed the face of the Countess 
when she heard the words. She did not speak, and I said some 
soothing words to Sigmund. 

But there could be no doubt that he was very ill. It was quite 
unlike his usual silent courage and reticence to wring his small hands 
and with ever-increasing terror turn a deaf ear to my soothings, 
sobbing out in tones of pain and insistence : 

“Father! father! where art thou? I want thee!” 

Then he began to ery pitifully, and the only word that was heard 
was “Father!” It was like some recurrent wail in a piece of music, 
which warns one all through of a coming tragedy. 

“Oh dear! What is to be done? Sigmund! What ails thee, 
my darling ?” said the poor Countess, greatly distressed. 

2¥F2 
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“He is ill,” said I. “I think he has taken an illness. Does thy 
head ache, Sigmund ?” 

“Yes,” said he, “it does. Where is my own father? My head 
never ached when I was with my father.” 

“ Mein Gott! mein Gott!” said the Countess in a low tone, “I 
thought he had forgotten his father.” 

“ Forgotten!” echoed I. “ Fraw Grafin, he is one of yourselves, 
You do not seem to forget.” 

She uttered an exclamation, and wrung her hands. “ What can 
be the matter with him? What must I say to Bruno? Sigmund, 
darling, what hast thou then? What ails thee?” 

“T want my father!” he repeated. Nor would he utter any other 
word. The one idea, long dormant, had now taken full possession of 
him; in fever, half delirious, out of the fulness of his heart his 
mouth spake. 

“Sigmund, Liebchen,” said the Countess, “ control thyself. Thy 
uncle must not hear thee say that word.” 

“T don’t want my uncle. I want my father!” said Sigmund, 
looking restlessly round. ‘Oh, where is he? I have not seen him 
—it is so long, and I want him. I love him; I do love my father, 
and I want him.” 

It was pitiful, pathetic, somewhat tragic too. The poor Countess 
had not the faintest idea what to do with the boy, whose illness 
frightened her. I suggested that he should be put to bed and the 
doctor sent for, as he had probably taken some complaint which 
would declare itself in a few days, and might be merely some childish 
disorder. 

The Countess seized my suggestion eagerly. Sigmund was taken 
away. I saw him no more that night. Presently we left the Schloss 
and drove home. 

I found a letter waiting for me from Engen. He was still at 
Elberthal, and appeared to have been reproaching himself for having 
accepted my “sacrifice,” as he called it. He spoke of Sigmund. 
There was more, too, in the letter, which made me both glad and sad. 
I felt life spreading before me, endowed with a gravity, a largeness 
of aim, and a dignity of purpose such as I had never dreamt of before. 

It seemed that for me, too, there was work to do. I also had a 
love for whose sake to endure. This made me feel grave. Eugen’s 
low spirits, and the increased bitterness with which he spoke of 
things, made me sad; but something else made me glad. Through- 
out his whole letter there breathed a passion, a warmth—restrained, 
but glowing through its bonds of reticent words—an eagerness which 
told me that at last 


“ As I loved, loved am I.” 
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Even after that sail down the river I had felt a half mistrust: now 
all doubts were removed. He loved me. He had learnt it in all its 
truth and breadth since we last parted. He talked of renunciation, 
but it was with an anguish so keen as to make me wince for him 
who felt it. If he tried to renounce me now, it would not be the 
cold laying aside of a thing for which he did not care, it would be 
the wrenching himself away from his heart’s desire. I triumphed in 
the knowledge, and this was what made me glad. 

‘Almost before we had finished breakfast in the morning, there 
came a thundering of wheels up to the door, and a shriek of excite- 
ment from Frau Mittendorf, who, Morgenhaube on her head, shape- 
less old morning gown clinging hideously about her ample figure, 
rushed to the window, looked out, and announced the carriage of the 
Frau Grafin. 

“ Aber! What can she want at this early hour ?” she speculated, 
coming into the room again and staring at us both with wide open 
eyes, round with agitation and importance. “ But I dare say she 
wishes to consult me upon some matter. I wish I were dressed 
more becomingly. I have heard—that is, I know, for I am so in- 
timate with her—that she never wears négligé. I wonder if I should 
have time to——” 

She stopped to hold out her hand for the note which a servant was 
bringing it; but her face fell when the missive was presented to me. 


“Lirse Miss WreppErBurRN ” (it began), 

“Will you come and help me in my trouble? Sigmund is 
very ill. Sometimes he is delirious. He calls for you often. It breaks 
my heart to find that after all not a word is uttered of us, but only 
of Eugen (burn this when you have read it), of you, and of ‘ Karl,’ 
and ‘ Friedhelm,’ and one or two other names which I do not know. 
I fear this petition will sound troublesome to you, who were certainly 
not made for trouble, but you are kind. I saw it in your face. I 
grieve too much. Truly the flesh is fearfully weak. I would live 
as if earth had no joys for me—as indeed it has none—and yet that 
does not prevent my suffering. May God help me! Trusting to 
you, 

Your 
“ Hinpecarve v. RorHENFELs.” 


I lost no time in complying with this summons. In a few mo- 
ments I was in the carriage ; ere long I was at the Schloss, was met 
by Countess Hildegarde, looking like a ghost that had been keeping 
a strict Lent, and was at last by Sigmund’s bedside. 

He was tossing feverishly from side to side, murmuring and mut- 
tering. But when he saw me he was still; a sweet, frank smile 
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flitted over his face—a smile wonderfully like that which his father 
had lately bent upon me. He gave a little laugh, saying : 

“Fraulein May! Wilikommen!* Have you brought my father ? 
And I should like to see Friedhelm too. You and der Vater and 
Friedel used to sit near together at the concert, don’t you remember ? 
I went once, and you sang. That tall black man beat time, and my 
father never stopped looking at you and listening—Friedel too. I 
will ask them if they remember.” 

He laughed again at the reminiscence, and took my hand, and 
asked me if I remembered, so that it was with difficulty that I 
steadied my voice and kept my eyes from running over as I answered 
him. Griifin Hildegarde behind wrung her hands and turned to the 
window. He did not advance any reminiscences of what had hap- 
pened since he came to the Schloss. 

There was no doubt that our Sigmund was very ill. A visitation 
of scarlet fever, of the worst kind, was raging in Lahnburg, and in 
the hamlet of Rothenfels, which lay about the gates of the Schloss. 

Sigmund, some ten days before, had ridden with his uncle, and 
waited on his pony for some time outside a row of cottages, while the 
Count visited one of his old servants, a man who had become an 
octogenarian in the service of his family, and upon whom Graf Bruno 
periodically shed the light of his countenance. 

It was scarcely to be doubted that the boy had taken the infection 
then and there, and the doctor did not conceal that he had the com- 
plaint in its worst form, suppressed, and that his recovery admitted 
of the gravest doubts. 

A short time convinced me that I must not again leave the child 
till the illness were decided in one way or another. He was mine 
now, and I felt myself in the place of Eugen, as I stood beside his 
bed, and told him the hard truth—that his father was not there, nor 
Friedhelm, nor Karl, for whom he also asked, but only I. 

The day passed on. A certain conviction was growing every hour 
stronger with me. An incident at last decided it. I had scarcely 
left Sigmund’s side for eight or nine hours, but I had seen nothing 
of the Count, nor heard his voice, nor had any mention been made of 
him, and, remembering how he adored the boy, I was surprised. 

At last Grifin Hildegarde, after a brief absence, came into the 
room, and, with a white face and parted lips, said to me in a half- 
whisper : 

“ Liebe Miss Wedderburn, will you do something for me? Will 
you speak to my husband ?” 

“To your husband ?” I ejaculated. 

She bowed. 


* “ Welcome! ” 
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“ He longs to see Sigmund, but dare not come. For me, I have 
hardly dared to go near him since the little one began to be ill. He 
believes that Sigmund will die, and that he will be his murderer, 
having taken him out that day. I have often spoken to him about 
making der Arme ride too far, and now the sight of me reminds him 
of it; he cannot endure to look at me. Heaven helpme! Why was 
I ever born ?” 

She turned away without tears—tears were not in her line—and I 
went, much against my will, to find the Graf. 

He was in his study. Was that the same man, I wondered, whom 
I had seen the very day before, so strong, and full of pride and life ? 
He raised a haggard, white, and ghastly face to me, which had aged 
and fallen in unspeakably. He made an effort, and rose with polite- 
ness as I came in. 

“ Mein Fréulein, you are loading us with obligations. It is quite 
unheard of.” 

But no thanks were implied in the tone—only bitterness. He was 
angry that I should be in the place he dared not come to. 

If I had not been raised by one supreme fear above all smaller ones, 
I should have been afraid of this haggard, eager-looking old man-— 
for he did look very old in his anguish. I could see the rage of 
jealousy with which he regarded me, and I am not naturally fond of 
encountering an old wolf who has starved. 

But I used my utmost efforts to prevail upon him to visit his 
nephew, and at last succeeded. I piloted him to Sigmund’s room ; 
led him to the boy’s bedside. The sick child’s eyes were closed, but 
he presently opened them. ‘The uncle was stooping over him, his 
rugged face all working with emotion, and his voice broken as he 
murmured : 

“ Ach, mein Liebling !* art thou then so ill ?” 

With a kind of shuddering cry, the boy pushed him away with both 
hands, erying : 

“Go away! I want my father—my father, my father, I say! 
Where is he? Why do you not fetch him? You are a bad man, 
and you hate him.” 

Then I was frightened. The Count recoiled; his face turned 
deathly white—livid ; his fist clenched. He glared down upon the 
now unrecognising young face, and stuttered forth something, 
paused, then said, in a low, distinct voice, which shook me from head 
to foot : 

“So! Better he should die. The brood is worthy the nest it 


sprang from. Where is our blood, that he whines after that hound 
—that hound 2” 


* « Ah, my darling!” 
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* With which, and with a fell look around, he departed, leaving 
Sigmund oblivious of all that had passed, utterly indifferent and 
unconscious, and me shivering with fear at the outburst I had seen. 

But it seemed to me that my charge was worse. I left him for a 
few moments, and, seeking out the Countess, spoke my mind. 

“ Frau Gréfin, Eugen must be sent for. I fear that Sigmund 
is going to die, and I dare not let him die without sending for his 
father.” 

“T dare not!” said the Countess. 

She had met her husband, and was flung, unnerved, upon a couch, 
her hand over her heart. 

“ But I dare, and I must do it!” said I, secretly wondering at my- 
self. “I shall telegraph for him.” 

“Tf my husband knew!” she breathed. 

“T cannot help it,’ said I. “Is the poor child to die amongst 
people who profess to Jove him, with the one wish ungratified which 
he has been repeating ever since he began to be ill? Ido not under- 
stand such love; I call it horrible inhumanity.” 

“For Eugen to enter this house again!” she said in a whisper. 

“T would to God that there were any other head as noble under 
its roof!” was my magniloquent and thoroughly earnest aspiration. 
* Well, gnddige Frau, will you arrange this matter, or shall I ?” 

“T dare not,” she moaned, half distracted ; “I dare not—but I will 
do nothing to prevent you. Use the whole household ; they are at 
your command.” 

I lost not an instant in writing out a telegram and despatching it 
by a man on horseback to Lahnburg. I summoned Eugen briefly : 

“Sigmund is ill. Iam here. Come to us.” 

I saw the man depart, and then I went and told the Countess what 
Thad done. She turned, if possible, a shade paler; then said: ' 

“T am not responsible for it.” 

Then I left the poor pale lady to still her beating heart and kill 
her deadly apprehensions in the embroidery of the lily of the field and 
the modest violet. 

No change in the child’s condition. A lethargy had fallen upon 
him. That awful stupor, with the dark, flushed cheek and heavy 
breath, was to me more ominous than the restlessness of fever. 

I sat down and calculated. My telegram might be in Eugen’s 
hands in the course of an hour. 

When could he be here? Was it possible that he might arrive this 
night ? I obtained the German equivalent for Bradshaw, and studied 
it till I thought I had made out that, supposing Eugen to receive the 
telegram in the shortest possible time, he might be here by half past 
eleven that night. It was now five in the afternoon. Six hours and 
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a half—and at the end of that time his non-arrival might tell me that 
he could not be here before the morrow. 

I sat still, and now that the deed was done gave myself up, with 
my usual enlightenment and discretion, to fears and apprehensions. 
The terrible look and tone of Graf von Rothenfels returned to my 
mind in full force. Clearly it was just the most dangerous thing in 
the world for Eugen to do—to put in appearance at the present time. 
But another glance at Sigmund somewhat reassured me. In wonder- 
ing whether girl had ever before been placed in such a bizarre situa- 
tion as mine, darkness overtook me. 

Sigmund moved restlessly and moaned, stretching out little hot 


hands, and saying “Father!” I caught those hands to my lips, and 
knew that I had done right. 


CHAPTER V. 


MAY’S STORY. 
* Vindicated.” 


Ir was a wild night. Driving clouds kept hiding and revealing the 
stormy-looking moon. I was out of doors. I could not remain in 
the house; it had felt too small for me, but now nature felt too 
large. I dimly saw the huge pile of the Schloss defined against 
the grey light ; sometimes when the moon unveiled herself it started 
out, clear and black and grim. I saw a light in a corner window— 
that was Sigmund’s room; another in a room below—that was the 
Graf’s study, and there the terrible man sat. I heard the wind moan 
amongst the trees, heard the great dogs baying from the kennels ; 
from an open window came rich, slow, mellow sounds. Old Brunken 
was in the music-room, playing to himself upon his violoncello. 
That was a movement from the Grand Septuor—the second move- 
ment, which is, if one may use such an expression, painfully beautiful. 
I bethought myself of the woods which lay hidden from me, the vast 
avenues, the lonely tanks, the grotesque statues, and that terrible 
figure with its arms cast upward, at the end of the long walk, and I 
shivered faintly. 

I was some short distance down the principal avenue, and dared 
not go any farther. A sudden dread of the loneliness and the night- 
voices came upon me; my heart beating thickly, I turned to go back 
to the house. I would try to comfort poor Countess Hildegarde in 
her watching and her fears. 

But that is a step near me. Some one comes up the avenue, with 
foot that knows its windings, its turns and twists, its ups and downs. 

“ Eugen !” I said tremulously. 

A sudden pause—a stop; then he said, with a kind of laugh: 
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“ Witchcraft— Zauberei !” and was going on. 

But now I knew his whereabouts, and, coming up to him, touched 
his arm. 

“This, however, is reality !” he exclaimed, enfolding me and kissing 
me as he hurried on. ‘“ May, how is he ?” 

“ Just the same,” said I, clinging to him. “Oh, thank heaven that 
you are come !” 

“T drove to the gates, and sent the fellow away. But what art 
thou doing alone at the Ghost’s Corner on a stormy night ?” 

We were still walking fast towards the Schloss. My heart was 
beating fast, half with fear of what was impending, half with 
intensity of joy at hearing his voice again, and knowing what that 
last letter had told me. 

As we emerged upon the great terrace before the house, Eugen 
made one (the only one) momentary pause, pressed my arm, and bit 
his lips. I knew the meaning of it all. Then we passed quickly on. 
We met no one in the great stone hall—no one on the stairway or 
along the passages—straight he held his way, and I with him. 

We entered the room. Eugen’s eyes leapt swiftly to his child’s 
face. I saw him pass his hand over his mouth. I withdrew my 
hand from his arm and stood aside, feeling a tremulous thankfulness 
that he was here, and that that restless plaining would at last be 
hushed in satisfaction. 

A delusion! The face over which my lover bent did not brighten ; 
nor the eyes recognise him. The child did not know the father for 
whom he had yearned out his little heart—he did not hear the half- 
frantic words spoken by that father as he flung himself upon him, 
kissing him, beseeching him, conjuring him with every foolish word 
of fondness that he could think of, to speak, answer, look up once 
again. 

Then fear, terror, overcame the man—for the first time I saw him 
look pale with apprehension. 

“Not this cup—not this!” muttered he. “ Gott im Himmel! 
anything short of this—I will give him up—leave him—anything— 
only let him live!” 

He had flung himself, unnerved, trembling, upon a chair by the 
bedside—his face buried in his hands. I saw the sweat stand upon 
his brow—I could do nothing to help—nothing but wish despairingly 
that some blessed miracle would reverse the condition of the child 
and me—lay me low in death upon that bed—place him safe and 
sound in his father’s arms. 

Is it not hard, you father of many children, to lose one of them? 
Do you not grudge Death his prize? But this man had but the one; 
the love between them was such a love as one meets perhaps once in 
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a lifetime. The child’s life had been a mourning to him, the father’s 
a burden, ever since they had parted. 

I felt it strange that I should be trying to comfort him, and yet it 
was so: it was his brow which leaned on my shoulder; it was he 
who was faint with anguish, so that he could scarce see or speak— 
his hand that was cold and nerveless. It was I who said: 

“Do not despair: I hope still.” 

“Tf he is dying,” said Eugen, “he shall die in my arms.” 

With which, as if the idea were a dreary kind of comfort, he 
started up, folded Sigmund in a shawl, and lifted him out of bed, 
enfolding him in his arms, and pillowing his head upon his breast. 

It was a terrible moment, yet, as I clung to his arm, and with him 
looked into owr darling’s face, I felt that Von Francius’ words, spoken 
long ago to my sister, contained a deep truth. This joy, so like a 
sorrow—would I have parted with it? A thousand times no! 

Whether the motion and movement roused him, or whether that 
were the crisis of some change, I know not. Sigmund’s eyes opened. 
He bent them upon the face above him, and after a pause of reflection 
said, in a voice whose utter satisfaction passed anything I had ever 
heard, “‘ My own father!” released a pair of little wasted arms from 
his covering, and clasped them round Eugen’s neck, putting his face 
close to his, and kissing him as if no number of kisses could ever 
satisfy him. 

Upon this scene, as Eugen stood in the middle of the room, his 
head bent down—a smile upon his face which no ultimate griefs 
could for the moment quench, there entered the Countess. 

Her greeting, after six years of absence, separation, belief in his 
dishonesty, was a strange one. She came quickly forward, laid her 
hand on his arm, and said: 

“ Kugen, it is dreadfully infectious! Don’t kiss the child in that 
way, or you will take the fever and be laid up too.” 

He looked up, and at his look a shock passed across her face; with 
pallid cheeks and parted lips she gazed at him, speechless. 

His mind, too, seemed to bridge the gulf—it was in a strange tone 
that he answered : 


“Ah, Hildegarde! What does it matter what becomes of me? 
Leave me this!” 

“No, not that, Eugen,” said I, going up to him, and I suppose 
something in my eyes moved him, for he gave the child into my 
arms in silence. 

The Countess had stood looking at him. She strove for silence ; 
sought tremulously after coldness, but in vain. 

“Eugen !——” She came nearer, and looked more closely at him. 
“Oh! how you are altered! What a meeting! I—can it be six 
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years ago?—and now—oh!” Her voice broke into a very wail, 
“We loved you—why did you deceive us ?” 

My heart stood still. Would he stand this test? It was the 
hardest he had had. Grifin Hildegarde had been—was dear to him. 
That he was dear to her—intensely dear, that love for him was 
entwined about her very heart-strings, stood confessed now. “ Why 
did you deceive us?” It sounded more like, “Tell us we may trust 
you, make us happy again!” One word from him, and the poor 
sad lady would have banished from her heart the long-staying, un- 
welcome guest—belief in his falseness, and closed it away from her 
for ever. +A 

He was spared the dreadful necessity of answering her. A timid 
summons from her maid at the door told her the Count wanted to 
speak to her, and she left us quickly. 

* * * * * 

Sigmund did not die: he recovered, and lives now. But with that 
I am not at present concerned. 

It was the afternoon following that never-to-be-forgotten night. 
I had left Eugen watching beside Sigmund, who was sleeping, his 
hand jealously holding two of his father’s fingers. 

I intended to call at Frau Mittendorf’s door to say that I could not 
yet return there, and when I came back, said Eugen, he would have 
something to tell me; he was going to speak with his brother—to tell 
him that we should be married, “and to speak about Sigmund,” he 
added decisively. “I will not risk such a thing as this again. If 
you had not been here he might have died without my knowing it. 
I feel myself absolved from all obligation to let him remain. My 
child’s happiness shall not be further sacrificed.” 

With this understanding I left him. I went towards the Countess’s 
room, to speak to her, and tell her of Sigmund before I went out. I 
heard voices ere I entered the room, and when I entered it I stood 
still, and a sickly apprehension clutched my very heart. There stood 
my evil genius—the biser Gest of my lover’s fate—Anna Sartorius. 
And the Count and Countess were present, apparently waiting for her 
to begin to speak. 

“You are here,” said the Grdfin to me. “ I was just about to send 
for you. This lady says she knows you.” 

“She does,” said I hesitatingly. 

Anna looked at me. There was gravity in her face, and the usual 
cynical smile in her eyes. 

“You are surprised to see me,” said she. ‘ You will be still more 
surprised to hear that I have journeyed all the way from Elberthal to 
Lahnburg on your account, and for your benefit.” 

I did not believe her, and, composing myself as well as I could, sat 
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down. After all, what could she do to harm me? She could not rob 
me of Eugen’s heart, and she had already done her worst against him 
and his fair name. 

Anna had a strong will: she exerted it. Graf Bruno was looking 
in some surprise at the unexpected guest ; the Countess sat rigidly 
upright, with a puzzled look, as if at the sight of Anna she recalled 
some far-past scene. Anna compelled their attention ; she turned to 
me, saying : 

“Please remain here, Miss Wedderburn. What I have to say 
concerns you as much as any one here. You wonder who I am, and 
what business I have to intrude myself upon you,” she added to the 
others. 

“T confess ” began the Countess, and Anna went on : 

“You, gnddige Frau, have spoken to me before, and I to you. I 
see you remember, or feel you ought to remember me. I will recall 
the occasion of our meeting to your mind. You once called at my 
father’s house—he was a music teacher—to ask about lessons for some 
friend or protégée of yours. My father was engaged at the moment, 
and I invited you to my sitting-room and endeavoured to begin a 
conversation with you. You were very distant and very proud, 
scarcely deigning to answer me. When my father came into the 
room, I left it. But I could not help laughing at your treatment of 
me. You little knew from your shut-up, cossue existence amongst 
the lofty ones of the earth, what influence even such insignificant 
persons as I might have upon your lot. At that time I was the 
intimate friend of, and in close correspondence with, a person who 
afterwards became one of your family. Her name was Vittoria 
Leopardi, and she married your brother-in-law, Graf Eugen.” 

The plain-spoken, plain-looking woman had her way. She had 
the same power as that which shone in the “ glittering eye” of the 
Ancient Mariner. Whether we liked or not we gave her our atten- 
tion. All were listening now, and we listened to the end. 

“ Vittoria Leopardi was the Italian governess at General von s 
in ——. At one time she had several music lessons from my father. 
That was how I became acquainted with her. She was very beautiful 
—almost as beautiful as you, Miss Wedderburn, and I, dull and plain 
myself, have a keen appreciation of beauty and of the gentleness 
which does not always accompany it. When I first knew her she was 
lonely and strange, and I tried to befriend her. Isoon began to learn 
what a singular mixture of sordid worldliness and vacant weak-minded- 
ness dwelt behind her fair face. She wrote to me often, for she was 
one of the persons who must have some one to whom to relate their 
‘triumphs’ and conquests, and I suppose I was the only person she 
could get to listen to her. 
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“ At that time—the time you called at our house, gnddige Frau— 
her epistles were decidedly tedious. What sense she had—there was 
never too much of it—was completely eclipsed. At last came the an- 
nouncement that her noble and gallant Uhlan had proposed, and been 
accepted—-naturally. She told me what he was, and his possessions 
and prospects; his chief merit in her eyes appeared to be that he 
would let her do anything she liked, and release her from the drudgery 
of teaching, for which she never had the least affinity. She hated 
children. She never on any occasion hinted that she loved him very 
much. 

“Tn due time the marriage, as you all know, came off. She almost 
dropped me then, but never completely so; I suppose she had that 
instinct which stupid people often have as to the sort of persons who 
may be of use to them sometime. I received no invitations to her 
house. She used awkwardly to apologise for the negligence some- 
times, and say she was so busy, and it would be no compliment to me 
to ask me to meet all those stupid people of whom the house was 
always full. 

“That did not trouble me much, though I loved her none the 
better for it. She had become more a study to me now than any- 
thing I really cared for. Occasionally I used to go and see her, in 
the morning, before she had left her room ; and once, and once only, 
I met her husband in the corridor. He was hastening away to his 
duty, and scarcely saw me as he hurried past. Of course I knew him 
by sight as well as possible. Who did not? Occasionally she came 
to me to recount her triumphs and make me jealous. She did not wish 
to reign supreme in her husband’s heart: she wished idle men to pay 
her compliments. Everybody in knew of the extravagance of 
that household, and the reckless, neck-or-nothing habits of its master. 
People were indignant with him that he did not reform. I say it 
would have been easier for him to find his way alone up the Matter- 
horn in the dark than to reform—after his marriage. 

“There had been hope for him before—there was none afterwards. 
A pretty inducement she offered him to reform! I knew that woman 
through and through, and I tell you that there never lived a more selfish, 
feeble, vain, and miserable thing. All was self—self—self. When 
she was mated to a man who never did think of self—whose one joy 
was to be giving, whose generosity was no less a by-word than his 
recklessness, who was delighted if she expressed a wish, and would 
move heaven and earth to gratify it; the more eagerly the more un- 
reasonable it was—mes amis, I think it is easy to guess the end—the 
end was ruin. I watched it coming on, and I thought of you, Frau 
Grdfin. Vittoria was expecting her confinement in the course of a 
few months. I never heard her expressa hope as to the coming child, 
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never a word of joy, never a thought as to the wider cares which a 
short time would bring to ‘er. She did say often, with a sigh, that 
women with young children were so tied: they could not do this, and 
they could not do that. She was in great excitement when she was 
invited to come here: in great triumph when she returned. 

“ Eugen, she said, was a fool not to conciliate his brother and that 
doting old saint (her words, gnddige Frau, not mine) more than he 
did. It was evident that they would do anything for him if he only 
flattered them, but he was so insanely downright—she called it stupid, 
she said. The idea of missing such advantages when a few words of 
common politeness would have secured them! I may add that what 
she called ‘common politeness’ was just the same thing that I called 
smooth hypocrisy. 

“ Very shortly after this her child was born. I did not see her 
then nor for several weeks afterwards. Her husband lost all his 
money on a race, and came to smash, as you English say. She wrote 
to me. She was in absolute need of money, she said; Eugen had 
not been able to give her any. He had said they must retrench. 
Retrench ! was that what she married him for? There was a set of 
turquoises that she must have, or another woman would get them, 
and then she would die. And her milliner, a most unreasonable 
woman, had sent word that she must be paid. 

“So she was grumbling in a letter which I received one afternoon, 
and the next I was frightfully startled to see her herself. She came 
in, and said smilingly that she was going to ask a favour of me. 
Would I take her cab on to the bank and get a cheque cashed for her ? 
She did not want to go there herself. And then she explained how 
her brother-in-law had given her a cheque for a thousand thalers— 
was it not kind of him? It really did not enter my head at the 
moment to think there was anything wrong about the cheque. I 
took it, received the money for it, and brought it to her. She 
trembled so as she took it, and was so remarkably quiet about it, that 
it suddenly flashed upon my mind that there must be something not 
as it ought to be about it. 

“T asked her a question or two, and she said, confusedly, and 
contradicting herself, that the Herr Graf had not given it to her, but 
to her husband, and then she went away, and I was sure I should 
hear more about it. Idid. She wrote to me in the course of a few 
days saying she wished she were dead, since Eugen, by his wickedness, 
had destroyed every chance of happiness; she might as well be a 
widow. She sent me a package of letters—my letters—and asked 
me to keep them, together with some other things, an old desk 
amongst the rest. She had no means of destroying them all, and she 
did not choose to carry them to Rothenfels, whtiher she was going, to 
be buried alive with those awful people. 
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“T accepted the charge. For five—no, six years, the desk, the 
papers, everything lay with some other possessions of mine which I 


_ could not carry about with me on the wandering life I led after my 


father’s death—stored in an old trunk in the lumber-room of a 
cousin’s house. I visited that house last week. 

“ Certain circumstances which have occurred of late years induced 
me to look over over those papers. I burnt the old bundle of letters 
from myself to her, and then I looked through the desk. In a 
pigeon-hole I found these.” 

She handed some pieces of paper to Graf Bruno, who looked at 
them. I, too, have seen them since. They bore the imitations of 
different signatures: Eugen’s, Graf Bruno’s, that of Anna Sartorius, 
and others which I did not know. 

The same conviction as that which had struck Anna flashed into 
the eyes of Graf von Rothenfels. 

“T found these,” repeated Anna, “and I knew in a second who 
was the culprit. He, your brother, is no criminal. She forged the 
signature of the Herr Graf. 

“ Who forged the signature of the Herr Graf?” asked a voice 
which caused me to start up, which brought all our eyes from Anna’s 
face, upon which they had been fastened, and showed us Eugen 
standing in the doorway, with compressed lips and eyes that looked 
from one to the other of us anxiously. 

“ Your wife,” said Anna calmly. And before any one could speak 
she went on: “I have helped to circulate the lie about you, Herr 
Graf”—she spoke to Eugen—“ for I disliked you; I disliked your 
family, and I disliked, or rather wished to punish, Miss Wedderburn 
for her behaviour to me. But I firmly believed the story I circulated. 
The moment I knew the truth I determined to set you right. Perhaps 
I was pleased to be able to circumvent your plans. I considered that 
if I told the truth to Friedhelm Helfen he would be as silent as your- 
self, because you chose to be silent. The same with May Wedderburn, 
therefore I decided to come to headquarters at once. It is useless 
for you to try to appear guilty any longer,” she added mockingly. 
“You can tell them all the rest, and I will wish you good after- 
noon.” 

She was gone. From that day to this I have never seen her nor 
heard of her again. Probably with her power over us her interest 
in us ceased. 

Meanwhile I had released myself from the spell which held me, 
and gone to the Countess. Something very like fear held me from 
approaching Eugen. 

Count Bruno had gone to his brother, and touched his shoulder. 
Eugen looked up. Their eyes met. It just flashed into my mind 
that after six years of separation the first words were—must be—words 
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of reconciliation, of forgiveness asked on the one side, eagerly extended 
on the other. 

“ Kugen!” in a trembling voice, and then, with a positive sob, — 
“canst thou forgive ?” 

“My brother—I have not resented. I could not. Honour in 
thee, as honour in me ” 

“ But that thou wert doubted, hated, mistak , 

But another had asserted herself. The Countess had come to 
herself again, and, going up to him, looked him full in the face and 
kissed him. 

“Now I can die happy! What folly, Eugen! and folly like none 
but thine. I might have known ‘ 

A faint smile crossed his lips. For all the triumphant vindication, 
he looked very pallid. 

“T have often wondered, Hildegarde, how so proud a woman as 
you could so soon believe in the worthlessness of a pupil on whom 
she had spent such pains as you upon me. I learnt my best notions 
of honour and chivalry from you. You might have credited me 
rather with trying to carry the lesson out than with plucking it 
away and casting it from me at the first opportunity.” 

“You have much to forgive,” said she. 

“Eugen, you came to see me on business,” said his brother. 

Eugen turned to me. I turned hot and then cold. This was a 
terrible ordeal indeed. He seemed metamorphosed into an exceed- 
ingly grand personage as he came to me, took my hand, and said, 
very proudly and very gravely : 

“The first part of my business related to Sigmund. It will not 
need to be discussed now. ‘The rest was to tell you that this young 
lady—in spite of having heard all that could be said against me— 
was still not afraid to assert her intention to honour me by becoming 
my wife and sharing my fate. Now that she has learnt the truth— 
May, do you still care for me enough to marry me?” 

“Tf so,” interrupted his brother, before I could speak, “let me add 
my petition and that of my wife—do you allow me, Hildegarde ?” 

“Indeed yes, yes!” 

“That she will honour us and make us happy by entering our 
family, which can only gain by the acquisition of such beauty and 
excellence.” 

The idea of being entreated by Graf Bruno to marry his brother 
almost overpowered me. I looked at Eugen and stammered out 
something inaudible, confused, too, by the look he gave me. 

He was changed; he was more formidable now than before, and 
he led me silently up to his brother without a word, upon which 
Count Bruno crowned my confusion by uttering some more very 
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Grandisonian words and gravely saluting my cheek. That was 
certainly a terrible moment, but from that day to this I have loved 
better and better my haughty brother-in-law. 

Half in consideration for me, I believe, the Countess began : 

“But I want to know, Eugen, about this. I don’t quite under- 
stand yet, how you managed to shift the blame upon yourself.” 

“ Perhaps he does not want to tell,” said I hastily. 

“Yes; since the truth is known, I may tell the rest,” said he. 
“Tt was a very simple matter. After all was lost, my only ray of 
comfort was that I could pay my debts by selling everything, and 
throwing up my commission. But when I thought of my wife I felt 
a devil. I suppose that is the feeling which the devils do experience 
in place of love—at least Heine says so : 


“¢Die Teufel nennen es Hillenqual, 
Die Menschen nennen es Liebe.’ 


“JT kept it from her as long as I could. It was a week after 
Sigmund was born that at last one day I had to tell her. I actually 
looked to her for advice, help. It was tolerably presumptuous in me, 
I must say, after what I had brought her to. She brought me to 
reason. May heaven preserve men from needing such lessons! She 
reproached me—ay, she did reproach me. I thank my good genius, 


or whatever it is that looks after us, that I could set my teeth and 
not answer her a syllable.” 


“The minx!” said the Countess aside to me. “I would have 
shaken her.” 

“What was she to do without a Groschen 2?’ she concluded, and I 
could only say that I had had thoughts of dropping my military 
career and taking to music in good earnest. I had never been able 
to neglect it, even in my worst time, for it was a passion with me. 
She said : 

“« A composer—a beggar!’ That was hard. 

“ T asked her, ‘ Will you not help me?” 

“* Never, to degrade yourself in that manner,’ she assured me. 

“Considering that I had deserved my punishment, I left her. I 
sat up all night, I remember, thinking over what I had brought her 
to, and wondering what I could do for her. I wondered if you, 
Bruno, would help her and let me go away and work out my punish- 
ment, for, believe me, I never thought of shirking it. I had been 
most effectually brought to reason, and your example, and yours, 
Hildegarde, had taught me a different kind of moral fibre to that. 

“T took your note about the cheque with me to Vittoria’s room, 
and mentioned casually that I had to go to the bank for you, to 
make some inquiries about a cheque which was not all right. ‘A 
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cheque,’ said she, in such a peculiar voice that I glanced at her, 
found her looking at me, and in that very instant I knew the truth. 
She did not once attempt to deny it. Ido not know what, in my 
horrible despair and shame, I may have said or done. 

“T was brought to my senses by seeing her cowering before me, 
with her hands before her face, and begging me not to kill her. I 
felt what a brute I must have been, but that kind of brutality has 
been knocked out of me long ago. I raised her, and asked her to 
forgive me, and bade her keep silence and see no one, and I would 
see that she did not suffer for it. 

“ Everything seemed to stand clearly before me. If I had been kept 
straight, the poor ignorant thing would never have been tempted to 
such a thing. I settled my whole course in half an hour, and have 
never departed from it since. 

“T told my wife that I could never forgive myself for having 
caused her such unhappiness, and that I was going to release her 
from me. I only dropped a vague hint about the boy at first; I was 
stooping over his crib to say good-bye to him. She said, ‘ What am 
I to do with him?’ I caught at the idea, and she easily let me take 
him. I wrote that letter to you, and left it on your desk. Then 
I sent to ask Hugo von Meilingen to settle affairs for me, and left 
that night. Thanks to you, Bruno, the story never got abroad. 
The rest you know.” 

“What did you tell Hugo von Meilingen ?” 

“Only that I had made a mess of everything and broken my wife’s 
heart, which he did not seem to believe. He was staunch. He 
settled up everything. Some day I will thank him for it. For two 
years I travelled about a good deal. Sigmund has been more a 
citizen of the world than he knows. I had so much facility of 
execution——” 

“So much genius, you mean,” I interposed. 

“That I never had any difficulty in getting an engagement. J] 
saw a wonderful amount of life of a certain kind, and learnt most 
thoroughly to despise my own past, and to entertain a thorough 
contempt for those who are still leading such lives as mine had been. 
I have learnt German history in my banishment. I have lived with 
our true heroes—the lower middle-classes.” 

“Well, well! You were always a radical, Eugen,” said the Count 
indulgently. 

“ At last, at K6éln I obtained the situation of first violinist in the 
Elberthal Kapelle, and I went over there one wet October afternoon 
and saw the director, Von Francius. He was busy, and referred me 
to the man who was next below me, Friedhelm Helfen.” 
aoe paused, and choked down some little emotion ere he 
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“You must know him. I trust to have his friendship till death 
separate us. He is a nobleman of nature’s most careful making—a 
knight sans peur et sans reproche. When Sigmund came here it 
was he who saved me from doing something desperate or drivelling — 
there is not much of a step between the two. Fraulein Sartorius, 
who seems to have a peculiar disposition, took it into her head to 
confront me with a charge of my guilt at a public place. Friedhelm 
never wavered, despite my shame and my inability to deny the charge.” 

“ Oh dear, how beautiful!” said the Countess in tears. ‘“ We must 
have him over here and see a great deal of him.” 

“ We must certainly know him, and that soon,” said Count Bruno. 

At this juncture I, from mingled motives, stole from the room, and 
found my way to Sigmund’s bedside, where also joy awaited me. The 
stupor and the restlessness had alike vanished: he was in a deep 
sleep. I knelt down by the bedside and remained there long. 

Nothing, then, was to be as‘I had planned it. There would be 
no poverty, no shame to contend against—no struggle to make, 
except the struggle up to the standard—so fearfully severe and un- 
approachable, set up by my own husband. Set up and acted upon 
by him. How could I ever attain it or anything near it? Should 
I not be constantly shocking him by coarse, gross notions as to the 
needlessness of this or that fine point of conduct? by my ill-defined 
ideas as to a code of honour—my slovenly ways of looking at 
questions ? 

It was such a fearful height, this to which he had carried his 
notions and behaviour in the matter of chivalry and loyalty. How 
was I ever to help him to carry it out, and, moreover, to bring up 
this child before me, and perhaps children of my own, in the same 
rules ? 

It was no doubt a much more brilliant destiny which actually 
awaited me than any which I had anticipated—the wife of a noble- 
man, with the traditions of a long line of noblemen and noblewomen 
to support, and a husband with the most impossible ideas upon the 
subject. 

I felt afraid. I thought of that poor, vain, selfish first wife, and 
I wondered if ever the time might come when I might fall in his 
eyes as she had fallen, for scrupulous though he was to cast no 
reproach upon her, I felt keenly that he despised her, that had she 
lived after that dreadful discovery he would never have loved her 
again. It was awful to think of. True, I should never commit 
forgery; but I might, without knowing it, fail in some other way, 
and then—woe to me ! 

Thus dismally cogitating, I was roused by a touch on my shoulder 


and a kiss on the top of my head. Eugen was leaning over me, 
laughing. : ; 
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“You have been saying your prayers so long that I was sure you 
must be asking too much.” 

I confided some of my doubts and fears to him, for with his actual 
presence that dreadful height of morality seemed to dwindle down. 
He was human too—quick, impulsive, a very mortal. And he said: 

“T would ask thee one thing, May. Thou dost not seem. to see 
what makes all the difference. I loved Vittoria: I longed to make 
some sacrifice for her, would she but have met me. But she could 
not: poor girl! She did not love me.” 

“ ‘Well ?” 

“Well! Mein Engel—you do,” said he, laughing. 

“Oh, I see!” said I, feeling myself blushing violently. Yes, it 
was true. Our union should be different from that former one. 
After all it was pleasant to find that the high tragedy which we had 
so wisely planned for ourselves had made a faue pas and come 
ignominiously to ground. 


Cuapter VI. 
FRIEDHELM’S STORY. 


* And surely, when all this is past, 
They shall not want their rest at last.” 


On the 23rd of December—I will not say how few or how many 
years after those doings and that violent agitation which my friend 
Grafin May has striven to make coherent in the last chapter—I, with 
my greatcoat on my arm, stood waiting for the train which was to 
bear me ten miles away from the sleepy old musical ducal Hauptstadt, 
in which I am Herzoglicher Kapellmeister, to Rothenfels, where I 
was bidden to spend Christmas. I had not long to wait. Having 
ascertained that my bag was safe, in which reposed divers humble 
proofs of my affection for the friends of the past, I looked leisurely 
out as the train came in for a second-class carriage, and very soon 
found what I wanted. I shook hands with an acquaintance, and 
leaned out of the window, talking to him till the train started. Then 
for the first time I began to look at my fellow-traveller; a lady, and 
most distinctly not one of my own countrywomen, who, whatever else 
they may excel in, emphatically do not know how to clothe them- 
selves for travelling. Her veil was down, but her face was turned 
towards me, and I thought I knew something of the grand sweep of 
the splendid shoulders, and majestic bearing of the stately form. She 
soon raised her veil, and looking at me said, with a grave bow: 

“Herr Helfen, how do you do?” 

“Ah, pardon me, Frau von Francius; for the moment I did not 
recognise you. I hope you are well.” 
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“Quite well, thank you,” said she, with grave courtesy ; but I saw 
that her beautiful face was thin and worn, her pallor greater than ever. 

She had never been a person much given to mirthfulness; but now 
she looked as if all smiles had passed for ever from her lips—a certain 
secret sat upon them, and closed them in an outline, sweet, but 
utterly impenetrable. 

“You are going to Rothenfels, I presume?” she said. 

“Yes. And you also?” 

“T also—somewhat against my will; but I did not want to hurt 
my sister’s feelings. It is the first time I have left home since my 
husband’s death.” 

I bowed. Her face did not alter. Calm, sad, and staid—whatever 
storms had once shaken that proud heart, they were lulled for ever 
now. 

Two years ago Adelaide von Francius had buried keen grief and 
sharp anguish, together with vivid hope or great joy, with her noble 
husband, whom we had mourned bitterly then, whom we yet mourn 
in our hearts, and whom we shall continue to mourn as long as we 
live. 

May’s passionate conviction that he and she should meet again 
had been fulfilled. They had met, and each had found the other 
unchanged ; and Adelaide had begun to yield to the conviction that 
her sister’s love was love, pure and simple, and not pity. Since his 
death she had continued to live in the town in which their married 
life had been passed—a life which for her was just beginning to be 
happy—that is to say, she was just learning to allow herself to be 
happy, in the firm assurance of his unalterable love and devotion, 
when the summons came: a sharp attack, a short illness, all over— 
eyes closed, lips too, silent before her for evermore. 

It has often been my fate to hear criticisms both on Von Francius 
and his wife, and upon their conduct. This I know, that she never 
forgave herself the step she had taken in her despair. Her pride 
never recovered from the burden laid upon it—that she had taken the 
initiative, had followed the man who had said farewell to her. Bad 
her lot was to be, sad and joyless, whether in its gilded cage, or 
linked with the man whom she loved, but to be with whom she had 
had to pay so terrible a price. I have never heard her complain of 
life and the world; yet she can find neither very sweet, for she is an 
extremely proud woman, who has made two terrible failures in her 
affairs. 

Von Francius, before he died, had made a mark not to be erased in 
the hearts of his musical compatriots. Had he lived—but that is 
vain! till, one feels—one cannot but feel—that, as his widow said 
to me, with matter-of-fact composure : 
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“ He was much more hardly to be spared than such a person as I, 
Herr Helfen. If I might have died and left him to enrich and glad- 
den the world, I should have felt that I had not made such a mess of 
everything after all.” 

Yet she never referred to him as “my poor husband,” or by any 
of those softening terms by which some people approach the name of 
a dead dear one ; all the same we knew quite well that with him life 
had died for her. 

Since his death, she and I had been in frequent communication ; 
she was editing a new edition of his works, for which, after his death, 
there had been an instant call. It had lately been completed ; and 
the music of our former friend shall, if I mistake not, become, in the 
best and highest sense of the word, popular music—the people's 
music. I had been her eager and, she was pleased to say, able assist- 
ant in the work. 

We journeyed on together through the winter country, and I 
glanced at her now and then—at the still pale face which rose above 
her English-fashioned sealskin, and wondered how it was that some 
faces, though never so young and beautiful, have written upon them 
in unmistakable characters, “'The End,” as one saw upon her face. 
Still, we talked about all kinds of matters—musical, private, and 
public. I asked if she went out at all. 

“Only to concerts with the Von s, who have been friends of 
mine ever since I went to ,’ she replied; and then the train 
rolled into the station of Lahnburg. 

There was a group of faces I knew waiting to meet us. 

“Ah! there is my sister Stella,” said Adelaide in a low voice. 
“ How she is altered! And that is May’s husband, I suppose. I 
remember his face now that I see it.” 

They had caught sight of us. Four people came crowding round 
us. Eugen—my eyes fell upon him first—we grasped hands silently. 
His wife, looking lovelier than ever in her winter furs and feathers. 
A tall boy in a sealskin cap—my Sigmund—who had been hanging 
on his father’s arm, and whose eyes welcomed me more volubly than 
his tongue, which was never given to excessive wagging. 

May and Frau von Francius went home in a carriage which Sigmund, 
under the direction of an awful-looking Kutscher, drove. 

Stella, Eugen, and I walked to Rothenfels, and they quarrelled, as 
they always did, while I listened and gave an encouraging word to 
each in turn. Stella Wedderburn was very beautiful; and after 
spending Christmas at Rothenfels, she was going home to be married. 
Eugen, May, and Sigmund were going too, for the first time since 
May’s marriage. 

Graf Bruno that year had temporarily abdicated his throne, and 
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Eugen had been constituted host for the season. The guests were 
his and his wife’s ; the arrangements were his ; and the entertainment 
fell to his share. 

Griifin Hildegarde looked a little amazed at such of her guests, for 
instance, as Karl Linders. She had got over the first shock of seeing 
me a regular visitor at the house, and was pleased to draw me aside 
on this occasion and inform me that really that young man, Herr 
Linders, was presentable—quite presentable—and never forgot him- 
self; he had handed her into her carriage yesterday, really quite 
creditably. No doubt it was long friendship with Eugen which had 
given him that extra polish. 

“Indeed, Fraw Grafin, he was always like that. It is natural.” 

“ He is very presentable, really—very. But asa friend of Eugen’s,” 
and she smiled condescendingly upon me, “ he would naturally be so.” 

In truth, Karl was Karl. “Time had not thinned his flowing 
locks ;” he was as handsome, as impulsive, and as true as ever ; had 
added two babies to his responsibilities, who, with his beloved Frau 
Gemahlin, had likewise been bidden to this festivity, but had declined 
to quit the stove and private Christmas-tree of home life. He wore 
no more short jackets now; his sister Gretchen was engaged to a 
young doctor, and Karl’s head was growing higher—as it deserved, 
for it had no mean or shady deeds to bow it. 

The company then consisted in toto of Graf and Griifin von 
Rothenfels, who, I must record it, both looked full ten years younger 
and better since their prodigal was returned to them, of Stella 
Wedderburn, Frau von Francius, Karl Linders, and Friedhelm Helfen. 
May, as I said, looked lovelier than ever. It was easy to see that she 
was the darling of the elder brother and his wife. She was a radiant, 
bright creature, yet her deepest affections were given to sad people— 
to her husband, to her sister Adelaide, to Countess Hildegarde. 

She and Eugen are well mated. It is true he is not a very cheer- 
ful man—his face is melancholy. In his eyes is a shadow which 
never wholly disappears—lines upon his broad and tranquil brow 
which are indelible. He has honour and titles, and a name clean and 
high before men; but it was not always so. That terrible bringing 
to reason—that six years’ grinding lesson of suffering, self-suppres- 
sion—ay, self-effacement—have left their marks, a “shadow plain to 
see,” and will never leave him. He is a different man from the out- 
cast who stepped forth into the night with a weird upon him, nor ever 
looked back till it was dreed out in darkness to its utmost term. 

He has tasted of the sorrows—the self-brought sorrows which make 
merry men into sober ones, the sorrows which test a man and prove 
his character to be of gold or of dross, and therefore he is grave. 
Grave too is the son, who is more worshipped by both him and his 
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wife than any of their other children. Sigmund von Rothenfels is 
what outsiders call “a strange, incomprehensible child”; seldom 
gmiles, and has no child-friends. His friends are his father and 
“Mother May ”—Miitterchen, he calls her; and it is quaint some- 
times to see how on an equality the three meet and associate. His 
notions of what is fit for a man to be and do he takes from his father ; 
his ideal woman—I am sure he has one—would, I believe, turn out to 
be a subtle and impossible compound of May and his Aunt Hilde- 
garde. 

We sometimes speculate as to what he will turn out. Perhaps the 
musical genius which his father will not bring before the world in 
himself may one day astonish that world in Sigmund. It is certain 
that his very life seems bound up in the art, and in that house and 
that circle it must be a very Caliban, or something yet lower, which 
could resist the influence. 

One day May, Eugen, Karl, and I repaired to the music-room and 
played together the Fourth Symphony and some of Schumann’s 
Kinderscenen, but May began to cry before it was over, and the rest 
of us had thoughts that did lie too deep for tears—thoughts of that 
far-back afternoon of Carnival Monday, and how we “ made a sunshine 
in a shady place ”’—of all that came before—and after. 

Between me and Eugen there has never come a cloud, nor 
the faintest shadow of one. Builded upon days passed together in 
storm and sunshine, weal and woe, good report and evil report, our 
union stands upon a firm foundation of that nether rock of friend- 
ship, perfect trust, perfect faith, love stronger than death, which 
makes a peace in our hearts, a mighty influence in our lives which 
very truly “ passeth understanding.” 


END OF THE ‘FIRST VIOLIN,’ 
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Lost Literature. 


In that majestic prose-poem the ‘ Hydriotaphia,’ Sir Thomas Browne 
has observed that there have been more remarkable persons forgotten 
than remembered, and Byron, in his ‘Prophecy of Dante,’ assures us 
that the best poets have never penned their inspiration, that they 
‘would not lend their thoughts to meaner beings,” but chose to 
“ rejoin the stars unlaurell’d upon earth.” However mortifying such 
reflections must be to the literary epicure, it is much more mortifying 
to reflect on the actual losses literature has sustained by the destruction 
of works of which it was once in undoubted possession. There is 
after all a great distinction between works in esse and works in posse, 
between what has been and what might have been. The stream of 
oblivion may possibly have rolled its waves over many a mute, in- 
glorious Milton, though we are on the whole inclined to believe with 
Carlyle that the man who can speak must speak, and that no potential 
‘Paradise Lost’ sleeps amongst the honest Hodges of our country 
churchyards. Positive deprivation is a very different matter, and 
when we come to reckon up the catalogue of our bond fide losses— 
the successive disappearances of works which we know were bodied 
forth, formulated, and complete, we are justified in complaining. We 
may be thankful to Time for what he has spared us—we are right- 
eously angry with his children for what they have robbed us of. 
We propose to review some of those vanished treasures, and if we 
have often to complain of the accidents of capricious fortune, we 
shall often have to lament the suicidal mania which has from time 
to time induced authors themselves to anticipate the injustice of the 
unstable goddess. It is much to be regretted that the elder D’Israeli 
has left this interesting chapter of literary history virtually un- 
written, for anything vaguer, more meagre, and more unsatisfactory 
than his article entitled ‘Some Notices of Lost Works’ it would be 
difficult to match even among his own productions. Into the losses 
we have sustained in the disappearance and destruction of the Greek 
and Roman literature it is scarcely necessary to enter with much 
minuteness. The list is a long one, and has often been enumerated. 
It may be sufficient to say that of the two thousand dramas of 
which, even in the time of Aristophanes, Cumberland supposes the 
Greek stage to have been in possession, we have forty-two. Of the 
seventy dramas which Aischylus is said to have composed, we have 
seven; but they are (with the exception surely of ‘The Suppliants ’) 
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his masterpieces. Sophocles, according to Suidas and others, was 
the author of one hundred and thirty plays—this, even allowing 
for the Byzantine Aristophanes’ deduction of seventeen on the score 
of spuriousness, we stoutly contend is a fiction, and are prepared to 
demonstrate that it is not in the nature of things that Sophocles or 
any other mortal could within the limits of a single lifetime produce 
a hundred plays evincing the highly elaborated artistic character of 
those we have: the two Cidipi would be enough for an ordinary life. 
Whatever the actual number may have been, he was probably a 
prolific author; we have as a remnant of his work—seven tragedies. 
Of Euripides’ seventy-five or ninety-two dramas we are in possession of 
nineteen. Where we have suffered most is in comedy ; scarce a line 
of old Epicharmus, of Phormis, of Crates, of the joyous, rollicking 
Cratinus, of the bitter and manly Eupolis—the Ben Jonson of the 
Attic stage—of Antiphanes, of Eubulus, of Alexis, who lived to the age 
of one hundred and six, and wrote no less than two hundred and 
forty-five plays. 

But the severest blow which has befallen not the drama only, but 
the whole body of fictitious literature, is in the destruction of the 
comedies of Menander. Goethe once observed that he would willingly 
have sacrificed one-half of Roman poetry to get in exchange a single 
play of that mighty master. In the few lines which have survived 
his artist eye discerned the supreme genius of grace and symmetry. 
The loss of Menander leaves the same gap in Greek literature as the 
disappearance of Horace would have left in the literature of Rome. 
This, bad though it be, is not the worst. A few scattered fragments 
now represent the sum total of the most glorious lyrical poetry which 
ever flowed from human lips. Sappho, it is true, still lives and 
breathes in two immortal odes which will thrill and vibrate in 
man’s heart for ever; but where are her other works, where are the 
exquisite songs of which even the fragments are “so lovely fair, 
so dainty sweet that the sense aches at them”? Pindar “sails with 
supreme dominion” on the wings of his Epinikian Odes, but where 
are his Hymns—his Dirges—his Dithyrambs—the real masterpieces, 
according to the ancient critics, of his art? Alczus, Bacchylides, 
Aleman, Stesichorus, and Ibycus—the Swinburne of Greek song— 
survive only in a few mutilated stanzas; they are little but names who 
were once above every name in Hellas. In history and oratory we 
have fared better, though Thucydides and Herodotus, Demosthenes 
and AMschines, taken in conjunction with the other historians and 
orators who have come down to us, represent very imperfectly the 
brilliant galaxy of genius which shone round Pericles and the leaders 
of later Athens. Charles Butler (see ‘Reminiscences,’ vol. i. p. 18) 
used to say that the loss—so far as Greek literature was concerned— 
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that came nearest to his heart was that of the ‘Memoirs of Megas- 
thenes,’ the ambassador of Seleucus at Palibothra, a work which was 
apparently a store-house of Indian history and antiquities. But we 
need be thankful for what we have, for considering the extraordinary 
vicissitudes to which the writings of the ancients have been exposed it 
is in truth nothing short of miracle that we have been enabled to 
secure what we possess, and, as Hermann justly observed, if we except 
the lyric and comic poets, we are probably in possession of the flower 
of Greek art. 

In Roman literature we have fared even better, though mournful, 
indeed, are the lacuwne# which deform it. Lucretius, Catullus, Virgil, 
Horace, Propertius, Ovid, Lucan, Juvenal, Persius, have reached us 
perhaps in their entirety; but perished is that noble ballad literature 
which preceded the historic age, perished are the early erotic songs 
represented to us by the fragments in Aulus Gellius, perished the 
Fescennine Exodia. Ennius—the Chaucer of Rome—survives only 
in scattered passages.* Liucilius is in the same predicament. We 
have to mourn over the loss of Varius—“a bird of Mzonian wing.” 
Valgius is a name; Macer, Bassus, Ponticus, mere shadows; and the 
melancholy list might be extended to an almost indefinite length. 
Of the tragic poets Accius and Pacuvius we have scarce a line. 
“The Thyestes of Varius,” says the severe and impartial Quintilian, 
“rivals all the tragedies of the Greeks,” but of this masterpiece about 
a dozen words have descended to us; two lines are all that remain 
of Ovid’s tragedy of ‘Medea.’ History is represented brilliantly and 
amply, no doubt, by what remains to us of Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus, 
but where are those other illustrious historians to whom we find so 
many allusions in the writings of their countrymen? Where is the 
great work of Fannius Strabo, the historian who mounted the walls 
of Carthage with Tiberius Gracchus, and gave an elaborate account 
of that splendid campaign? A few maimed sentences are all that 
survive of the annals of Coelius Antipater, to whose genius even Livy 
has paid respectful homage. But of all these perished treasures, 
give us the ‘ Histories’ of Cornelius Sisenna, who both witnessed and 
described the bloody and chaotic times of the Social and First Civil 
Wars, a work glowing, we are told, with eloquence, vigorous and 
nervous—praised even by Cicero. 

In Cicero we have, undoubtedly, the greatest of Roman orators, 
and yet some, we are told, preferred Calvus even to him, and of 
Calvus not a sentence has survived. . Of the “vast genius” of Leelius 
we have not a line as a specimen; nor can we enjoy one clause of the 


* It is tantalising to know what most scholars do not know, that a com- 


plete copy of ‘Ennius’ was probably extant as late as the thirteenth 
century. 
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splendid rhetoric of Marcus Porcius Cato; of the “strength” and 
“severity” of Cassius Severus, of the oriental gorgeousness which 
characterised the diction of Hortensius, and neither Domitius Afer 
nor Julius Africanus have left a wreck behind. But it is time to 
quit the ancient and turn to the modern world. 

In English literature our losses have been much more considerable 
than people generally suppose, as the notices of such casualties lurk 
often in unsuspected corners. Perhaps we have not much reason for 
regretting the disappearance of Gower’s ‘Speculum Meditantis,’ a 
long poem in Norman French, in which that dullest of versifiers 
treated of the virtues and vices, and of the means by which a sinner 
might return to the knowledge of his offended Creator. Some of 
Lydgate’s treatises have vanished, and a long catalogue might be 
made up from the literary history of the fifteenth century of works 
which have vanished ; but as we cannot call to mind any writings of 
importance, it would be tedious to mention pamphlets which could 
interest only antiquarians. Of the wholesale destruction of books 
and manuscripts which took place at the suppression of the monas- 
teries in Henry VIII.’s reign, we may judge from Bishop Bale’s 
account : 


“A number of them which purchased these mansions,” he writes, “ re- 
served of these library books, some to scour their candlesticks, some to rub 
their boots, and some they sold to the grocers and soap-sellers, and some 
they sent over sea to bookbinders, not in small numbers, but at times whole 
ships full. Yea, the Universities are not all clear in this detestable fact. 
I know a merchantman, which shall at this time be nameless, that bought 
the contents of two noble libraries for forty shillings price; a shame it is 
to be spoken. This stuff hath he occupied instead of grey paper by the 
space of more than these ten years, and yet hath he store enough for as 
many years to come.” 


The library of the magnificent Abbey of Malmesbury was scattered 
and ransacked, and its priceless manuscripts used for such purposes 
as stuffing broken windows and heating bakers’ ovens. It is, of 
course, impossible to estimate the extent of the losses inflicted on us 
by this sickening vandalism ; but it is more than probable that the 
lost decades of Livy and the lost books of Tacitus found their grave 
in these sacrilegious uses. Where, however, we know we have suf- 
fered severely, and can at the same time estimate to some extent the 
value of what has been destroyed, is in Elizabethan dramatic literature. 
The fire of London, and the selfishness of theatrical managers, who 
would not allow plays to be printed, added to the subsequent careless- 
ness of collectors, have deprived the world of many masterpieces 
which it could ill spare. Thomas Heywood, whom Lamb has happily 
characterised as “a sort of prose Shakespeare,” and who is the author 
of the most pathetic play we know in any language, has suffered 
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terrible mutilation. He tells us that he was either the entire or 
joint author of two hundred and twenty dramas, of which we have 
but twenty-two. Massinger, Ford, Tourneur, and others have suf- 
fered in the same way, though, fortunately, not to the same extent. 
A wholesale massacre of unique plays took place at the beginning 
of the present century. A servant of Warburton, the Somerset 
Herald, aided, we must add, by the culpable negligence of his master, 
made away with a priceless collection, turning some into pie-crust 
frills, and lighting the fire with others—a proceeding which repeated 
on a small scale the Mahommedan barbarism at Alexandria in the 
seventh century, when the public baths were “warmed” with the 
manuscripts of Sappho and Menander. As we are not aware that a 
catalogue of the plays destroyed by this luckless menial has been 
given, except piecemeal by the several editors of the poets who have 
suffered, we shall, with the assistance of the Gentleman's Magazine 











for September 1815, present our readers with a list of them. 


Of Massinger’s, there were no less 
than fifteen consumed, namely: 
‘Minerva’s Sacrifice’ (a tragedy); 
‘ The Noble Choice,’ a tragiccomedy; 
‘Believe as you List’ (comedy); 
‘Woman’s Plot’ (comedy) ; ‘ Spanish 
Viceroy’ (comedy); ‘The Wander- 
ing Lovers’ (comedy); ‘Philenzo 
and Hippolita’ (tragic comedy) ; ‘The 
Tyrant’ (tragedy); ‘Fast and Wel- 
come’ (comedy); ‘The Parliament 
of Love’ (comedy); ‘Antonia and 
Vallia’ (comedy); ‘The Judge’ 
(comedy) ; ‘ The Honour of Women’ 
(comedy); ‘The Forced Lady’ (tra- 
gedy); ‘Alexias; or, The Chaste 
Gallant’ (tragedy). 

Of Ford’s, there were destroyed, 
‘Beauty in a Trance,’ ‘The London 
Merchant,’: ‘The Royal Combat,’ 
‘An Ill Beginning has a Good End,’ 
and ‘A Bad Beginning may have a 
Good End’ (comedies). 

Three plays attributed to Shakes- 
peare, viz., ‘Duke Humphrey,’ a 
play, and ‘Henry the First and 
Second.’ 

Rowley lost two—‘The Book of 
the Four Honoured Loves’ (comedy), 
‘The Nonsuch’ (comedy). 

Decker one—‘The Tale of Jo- 
canda and Astolfo.’ 

Glassthorne three—‘ The Duchess 


of Fernandina’ (tragedy), ‘The 
Vestall’ (tragedy), ‘The Noble 
Tryall’ (tragedy). 

R. Wood two—' The Flying Voice,’ 
‘ An Interlude.’ 

Robert Greene one—‘ History of 
Job.’ 

Cyril Tourneur one— The Noble- 
man,’ a tragic comedy. 

Thomas Middleton two— The 
Puritan Maid,’ ‘The Modest Wife, 
and the Wanton Widow’ (comedy). 

George Chapman one—‘ York- 
shire Gentlewoman and her Sons’ 
(tragedy). 

‘The Maiden’s Holiday,’ a play 
attributed to Christopher Marlow 
and John Day. 

To these may be added a goodly 
list of works by less eminent drama- 
tists: ‘The Governour,’ a tragedy 
by Sir C. Fermido; ‘The Inconstant 
Lady,’ by A. Wilson; ‘ The Widow’s 
Prize,’ by W. Sampson ; ‘ Love hath 
found out his Eyes,’ by T. Jorden; 
‘Nothing Impossible to Love,’ a 
tragedy by Sir R. “Le Greece” or 
“Le Grys”; ‘The Tragedy of Job, 
or Job’s Afflictions,’ by R. Ratcliffe ; 
‘The Crafty Merchant, or the Soul- 
diered Citizen,’ by Shackley Mar- 
mion; ‘A Masque,’ by R. Govell. 

Of unknown authors there per- 
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ished—‘ The King of Swedland’; (comedy); ‘City Shuffler’; ‘ Fairy 
‘The Fair Favourite’; ‘The Great Queen’; ‘The Lovers of Loodgate’; 
Man’ (tragedy); ‘The Spanish ‘The Fatal Love.’ 

Purchase’ (comedy); ‘Orpheus’ 

The accuracy of this account has been impugned, but there seems 
no adequate ground for doubting its substantial correctness. Many of 
these plays had never been printed, though their existence is vouched 
by the entries on the books of the Stationers’ Company. Some of 
these plays we need not much regret, though if the goodly list 
assigned to Shakespeare, Massinger, and Ford be not apocryphal, 
who must not execrate the memory of the idiot servant and the not 
less reprehensible character of the master? But the loss which must 
come home acutely to every one is that of Heywood’s ‘ Lives of the 
Poets.’ He was the friend and associate of Shakespeare and of all 
those illustrious dramatists who thronged the stage from about 1593 
to 1630. He had, it seems, written their lives and enriched his pages 
with anecdotes and observations. In that book we should probably 
have had a description of Shakespeare. The “ wit-combats ” between 
him and Jonson would have been brought before us with all the 
graphic picturesqueness characteristic of an acute observer of life 
and an ardent admirer of the mighty masters whose features he was 
delineating. Rich indeed are the treasures which Ben Jonson has 
bequeathed to us, but the student will certainly be inclined to repeat 
old Ben’s execration on Vulcan when he remembers the fire which, 
breaking out in the poet’s house, consumed possibly an entire drama, 
certainly the ‘Commentary on the Poetics, a ‘Life of Henry V.,’ 
illustrated with notes by Cotton, Carew, and Selden, together with a 
vast body of philological collections and notes from the classics. 

But of all the Elizabethan poets Spenser has, perhaps, suffered 
most. Everybody knows the tale about the last six books of the 
‘Faery Queen’ being lost by a servant while crossing from Ireland 
to England. This has been almost universally regarded as a fiction 
manufactured for the purpose of accounting for the fragmentary state 
in which the poem was left. But there is no substantial reason for 
doubting its truth; it rests on respectable authority, and was faith- 
fully and unhesitatingly accepted by the early biographers. He had 
three clear years to write them in, even supposing that he had made 
no way in them when the sixth book was given to the world. It 
must, moreover, be obvious to every student of this great poem that 
Spenser was a rapid and fluent writer, and that the management of 
his intricate stanza, eked out as it is by expletives, involutions, inver- 
sions, and tautology, cost him no more pains than slipshod prose costs 
a second-rate novelist of the present day. However this may be, we 
know for certain that we have lost no fewer than seventeen of his com- 
positions, ¢.e. translations of ‘ Ecclesiasticus ’ and the ‘Song of Songs,’ 
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several original poems, the title of which promise well: ‘ Dreams,’ 
‘The Hell of Lovers,’ ‘ The Court of Cupid,’ ‘ Pageants,’ ‘ The English 
Poet,’ &c. The general character of Spenser’s minor poems is not of 
a kind to give them a place among the gems of our literature, but the 
best of them are of such superlative excellence that we are justified in 
bemoaning the loss of anything which came from his pen. 

Not to linger longer over this period, so fruitful in treasures which 
we have as well as in treasures of which we have been deprived, we 
must pass a vote of censure on Bishop Sprat for allowing Cowley’s 
letters to perish. Cowley’s poetry, admirable though it often is, will 
appeal, perhaps, to few, but his prose, as Pope justly observed, must 
come home to everybody. If we can judge from his essays he must 
have been an admirable letter-writer, for he has in full measure the 
easy grace and unaffected simplicity which form at once the antipodes 
of his poetry and the ideal of epistolary excellence. Lady Mary 
Montagu left also a large collection of letters which the jealous pride 
or culpable carelessness of her family prevented from being published ; 
a mere accident put us in possession of those we have. The two 
manuscript volumes by Abraham Tucker (author of ‘The Light of 
Nature Pursued’), entitled ‘A Picture of Artless Love, are probably 
still in existence, and we cannot but agree with Leigh Hunt in think- 
ing that they would be a welcome contribution to epistolary literature. 
Where, however, posterity has just reasons for complaint is in the 
deliberate destruction of “memoirs.” Who does not envy Tacitus his 
perusal of the autobiography of the younger Agrippina; the court of 
Nero delineated by a woman—who had been initiated into all its 
secrets! What pictures we should have had from that passionate and 
envenomed pen, what portraits of Acte and Poppea Sabina and Sporus! 
One would like to have had a sight of the history of his own times by 
William Du Bellay, lord of Langei, who knew all the ins and outs of 
the Court of Francis I. The disappearance of the larger portion of 
Stringer’s ‘Memoirs of the First Lord Shaftesbury’ is much to be 
regretted, as Stringer was his private secretary; but the destruction 
of the ‘Memoirs of Lord Peterborough’—the most extraordinary 
character, perhaps, who ever figured on the stage of English politics 
and military history—has deprived not only the historian of much 
interesting matter, but the student of life and manners of much 
curious amusement. Pope was responsible for their being committed 
to the flames, and it is not often that his judgment can be called into 
question. Perhaps the noble earl had given his readers more of his 
private than his public life, and had enlarged more on his conquests in 
the Mall than on his conquests in Spain. Pope was also partly respon- 
sible for another concession to Vulcan, which no man will forgive— 
the destruction of ‘Sir George Savile’s Memoirs,’ in which that dis- 
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tinguished statesman had, it seems, taken notes of Charles II.’s 

conversation, and recorded the particulars of his relations with his 

eminent political contemporaries. Savile’s literary abilities, as his 

various pamphlets abundantly testify, were of a very high order, and 

we can only lament the private or political reasons which robbed us. 
of such a work. It is not generally known that Wilkes nad completed 

his autobiography. He lent the manuscript volume to Charles Butler, 
earnestly requesting that gentleman to be his executor, and making 

the executorship conditional on his printing the work entire and 

unaltered. Butler however, after perusing the manuscript, declined 

the honour. He probably thought that Cassanova and De Sade were 

enough for one generation. The manuscript subsequently disappeared 

very mysteriously, and has never from that day to this been heard of. 

On Wilkes’s death the cover of the book was found without any of the 
leaves, and it is not probable that Wilkes himself put it out of the way. 

Moore and Mr. Murray have to answer for ‘ Byron’s Memoirs,’ which 

were burnt in the presence of both of them. The world has probably 

not lost much, and we have doubtless no great reason to grudge 

Hephestus so many libels on his wife. It is a pity that more notes 

were not taken before it was effectually obliterated. We ought not 

to have omitted noticing the ‘Memoirs of Pulteney, Earl of Bath.’ 

These also were destroyed, and there can be no doubt that posterity 

has thus been deprived of much interesting and valuable matter. 

We should like to have had an account of the Opposition during 

Walpole’s “reign” from the pen of “Caleb D’Anvers,” and from the 

subject of Akenside’s ‘ Curio.’ 

One would like to have seen Pope’s prose treatise ‘on the Immor- 
tality of the Soul,’ especially as it is so intimately connected with the 
touching anecdote recorded by Johnson ; and it may be fairly ques- 
tioned whether Lord Bolingbroke was the proper person to estimate 
its claims to preservation. Where is the literary epicure who will 
not sigh over the destruction of Mrs. Inchbald’s Memoirs, which are 
said to have extended to several volumes, and for which she was offered 
£1000 by two publishers. We have not much reason for regretting 
Samuel Rogers’s drama ‘ The Vintage of Burgundy,’ but who will not 
bemoan the destruction of Crabbe’s novels? Prose tales from the 
author of ‘The Parish Register’ and ‘The Borough’ are scarcely 
likely to have been failures, and his son tells us that the poet had 
written no less than three, ‘ The Widow Gray,’ in which the principal 
character was a benevolent humourist, a Dr. Allison; one entitled 
‘Reginald Glanshaw, or the Man who commanded Success’; and a 
third, the title of which he has forgotten. The character of Glanshaw 
was, we are told, “drawn with a very considerable power.” The last 


novel opened with a description of a wretched room “ similar to some 
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that are presented in his poetry,” but as good Mrs. Crabbe was of 
opinion that his prose pictures were not so graphic as those he had 
delineated in verse, the sensitive poet committed all these works to 
the flames. ‘“Numberless,” writes his son, “were the manuscripts 
which he completed, and not a few of them were never destined to see 
the light. I can well remember more than one grand incremation, 
and with what glee his children vied in assisting him, stirring up the 
fire and bringing him fresh loads of fuel as fast as their little legs 
would enable them.” In these bonfires perished another work which 
he had drawn up with immense labour, an ‘ Essay on Botany in 
English.’ A Cambridge pedant, one Davies, had told him that to 
write about such a subject as botany in English, and not in Latin, 
was degrading to so learned a science and quite intolerable. The 
essay accordingly followed the novels. That the work was a valuable 
contribution to botanical literature we know from the author himself, 
who afterwards observed with a singular naiveté that he might have 
had the honour of being considered the first discoverer of more than 
one addition to the British Flora, had the treatise come out at the 
time when his friend “arrested its progress.” Mr. Davies and Mrs. 
Crabbe have assuredly much to answer for. 

It would be interesting to know what has become of a prose work 
by another poet, namely, ‘ Dialogues of the Dead in the manner of 
Lucian,’ written by Mathew Prior. In 1781 it was certainly in the 
possession of the Dowager Duchess of Portland in the form of a 
quarto manuscript. Joseph Warton had read it, and has observed that 
if it were published Prior would appear to be as good a prose-writer 
as poet. The manuscript contained, it seems, ‘ Heads for a Treatise on 
Learning,’ ‘An Essay on Opinion,’ ‘ Dialogues between Charles the 
Fifth and Clenard the Grammarian,’ between ‘ Locke and Montaigne,’ 
‘the Vicar of Bray and Sir Thomas More,’ and between ‘Oliver 
Cromwell and his Porter.’ As D’Israeli had seen the first of these we 
may presume that the work is still in existence. There are probably 
few people who know that Moliére is to be ranked among the trans- 
lators of Lucretius, and the way in which this work was lost is not 
a little curious; but we let the Sieur de Grimarest tell the story. 


“This author had translated almost all Lucretius, and he would have 
completed this labour but for a misfortune which befell his work. One of 
his servants, whom he had ordered to dress his wig, took a copy of his 
translation to make curl-papers. Mboliére, who was easily irritated, was so 
piqued at the fate of his manuscript that in his rage he threw the rest at 
once into the fire. While he was working at it he had read his work to 
M. Rohault, who was very satisfied with it. To make his translation more 
tasteful Moliére had rendered in prose all the philosophical parts, and he 
had put in verse those fine descriptions of Lucretius.” 


A fire accidentally breaking out (1752) in the chambers of the 
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Hon. Charles Yorke, in Lincoln’s Inn, robbed the world of an invalu- 
able collection of manuscripts and pamphlets which had been gathered 
together with immense pains by the Lord Chancellor Somers; and 
Davies’s Notes on Cicero’s ‘ De Officiis’ perished by a similar calamity 
in the Strand, about the middle of the eighteenth century. The 
destruction of Lord Mansfield’s library, in 1780, involved also the loss 
of untold manuscript treasures, and Anglo-Saxon literature has been 
maimed for all time by the fire which ravaged the Cottonian Library 
in October 1731. Scholars will curse for ever the Conflagration of 
Moscow, for there among other literary treasures were consumed the 
manuscript collections of one of the greatest of Aristotelian commen- 
tators, Joh. Gottl. Buhle. Reames of Oldys’ inestimable anti- 
quarian collections have been wantonly destroyed, and the place 
where eight octavo volumes of Anthony Collins’s manuscript treatises 
are lurking is still a secret. But perhaps the most vexatious and 
mysterious deprivation which prose literature has suffered occurred in 
the fourteenth century. On the 4th of July, B.c. 44, Cicero had 
written and dedicated to his friend Atticus, a treatise, in two books, 
on Glory—De Gloria. This treatise was once in the possession of 
Petrarch, and had been bequeathed to him by Raimondo Soranzo. 
He lent the manuscript to an old friend, who was anxious to peruse 
it. This friend, however, omitted to return it, and after repeated 
evasions confessed that, being hard pressed for a sum of money, he 
had pawned the sacred deposit. For some inexplicable reason, he 
refused to say where he had pawned it, and dying, not long after- 
wards, the secret perished with him, and the manuscript has never 
been heard of from that day to this. Paulus Manutius asserted some 
years afterwards that Petrus Alcyonius had stolen it, and, after tran- 
scribing some of the bestpassages from it into a treatise of his own, 
‘on Exile,’ had afterwards made away with the manuscript, that his 
base plagiarisms might not be detected. 

Dr. Conyers Middleton had completed at his death a treatise on 
‘The Inefficacy and Inutility of Prayer, which, so far as style and 
ability were concerned, was one of the best things that daring eccle- 
siastic had ever written. His widow preserved the manuscript for 
some years, and bequeathed it at her death to the amiable and 
respectable physician Dr. Heberden, who committed it to the flames 
—its appropriate place. 

What a woful’ catalogue might be made of the literary treasures 
which have perished at sea! A whole shipload of classical manu- 
scripts went down when Guarino Veronese was on his return from 
Constantinople, in the early part of the fifteenth century, and though 
Guarino survived his freight, his grief for the loss of it is said to have 
turned his hair white in a few hours. The magnificent collections of 
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Vincentio Pinelli afford another melancholy item in these marine 
calamities. At his death in 1600, his library was packed, filling 
three ships, to be transferred to Naples. One of these ships, however, 
fell into the hands of some pirates, who boarded it, and flung most 
of the books and manuscripts into the sea, among them some very 
valuable antiquarian treatises ; the rest of them were scattered up and 
down the neighbouring shore, and used, says Tiraboschi, who tells the 
tale, either for stuffing up the holes in boats, or to patch up broken 
windows. Had it not been for another casualty at sea, Europe might 
long ago have been in possession of writings which would probably 
have anticipated by a hundred and fifty years the researches of 
modern Chinese scholars. In 1698 a Dutch merchant, named Hudde, 
having made his fortune, resolved to devote the rest of his life to 
studying Chinese, and, being still a young man, sailed to China for the 
purpose of intimately acquainting himself with the details of Chinese 
government, as well as with its history and literature. He was so 
fortunate as to have passed himself off for a Chinese, was raised to the 
dignity of a mandarin, and was thus enabled to master every detail of 
the difficult task he had undertaken. He had embodied the labour of 
thirty years in a prodigious mass of manuscripts, and on his return to 
Europe he was shipwrecked, and all his cherished treasures went to 
the bottom of the sea. 


“Tbi omnis 
Effusus labor.” 


We intended to say something about literary suicide, but space 
fails, and we must content ourselves with citing the strange cases of 
Fracastor and Longolius. Fracastor, one of the’most eminent scholars 
of the sixteenth century, had written in Latin an elaborate history 
of Venice, which all who saw the manuscript praised in the highest 
terms. But the unfortunate author got up in the paroxysm of a 
fever, and committed the manuscript to the flames, and thus deprived 
scholars of a work “which need have feared no comparison with that 
of Livy.” Longolius’s conduct was still more extraordinary, especially 
as he could plead no such delirium as an excuse. He became so 
infatuated with the style of Cicero, that he not only determined to 
imitate his composition for the rest of his days, but to destroy every- 
thing he had written before he became acquainted with the writings 
of the great Roman stylist. Accordingly he destroyed not only a 
valuable commentary on Pliny, but a considerable mass of manuscript 
matter as well; and as he died shortly after his injudicious act, he 
left scarcely anything behind him. 
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Our Old Dramatists. 


THOMAS HOLCROFT. 





Cuapter I. 


A PRECOCIOUS CHILD—TRAMP—STABLE-BOY—COBBLER—SCHOOLMASTER— 
SERVANT. 


Never did novelist conceive for the life and adventures of his 
fictitious hero a more chequered and curious career than the one I 
am about to relate, and never has the power of a strong will and an 
ardent ambition over circumstances, or the pursuit of knowledge under 
difficulties, been better exemplified. 

In the opening chapter of his unfinished memoirs Holcroft tells us 
he was born “on the 10th of December 1745, old style, in Orange 
Court, Leicester Fields.” His father kept a shoemaker’s shop, and 
he has a faint recollection that his mother sold greens and oysters. 
His father was also a helper in the king’s stables, which then occupied 
the site of Trafalgar Square, and kept horses for hire. But he was 
one of those rolling stones that never gather moss; fickleness of 
disposition was his fatal fault, he had a thorough persuasion, says his 
son, “after he had tried one means of providing for himself and 
family for a certain time, that he had discovered another far more 
profitable and secure. Steadiness of pursuit was a virtue at which he 
never could arrive; and I believe few men in the kingdom had in the 
course of their lives been the hucksters of so many small wares, or 
more enterprising dealers in articles of a halfpenny value.” So at 
six years of age the boy found himself transported from London into 
the country, somewhere in the neighbourhood of Ascot Heath. One 
of his remembrances at this time is, his father placing him upon the 
bare back of a tall high-boned hack and making him gallop down a 
hill, But when little more than an infant he had been strapped upon 
a spirited pony and rode by his father’s side. At Ascot his father 
began to teach him to read. The boy’s progress was so rapid that it 
quite astonished his instructor, and he boasted of him to everybody. 
Eleven chapters a day of the Old Testament was his task, and the 
neighbours were wonder-struck at hearing such a little child pro- 
nounce all the hard Hebrew names so glibly, and called him. an 
uncommon boy, and sometimes rewarded him with pennies. Then a 
former apprentice of his father’s brought him two chapman’s books, 
‘Parismus and Parismenes’ and the ‘Seven Champions of Christendom,’ 
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which were soon as familiar to him as his prayers. “Oh!” he says, 
“how I loved poor Dick !” 

The elder Holcroft’s idea of child-training was not a gentle one. 
He was a great pedestrian, would frequently walk to London 
and back, a distance of sixty miles, in the same day, and without 
even stopping to rest or refresh upon the road either way. One 
afternoon, however, being pressed for time, he obtained the loan of a 
neighbour’s horse to help him on the road, on condition that it should 
be returned that same night. So it was arranged that young Thomas 
should accompany him as far ‘as he rode and then take back the 
borrowed animal, alone—a task requiring some nerve and energy in 
a child of seven years of age. Having passed over Ascot Heath the 
father dismounted, and, giving the reins into the child’s hands, with 
minute directions as to the way he was to take, continued his journey 
on foot. The young horseman at once started into a sharp trot, 
anxious to get home before it was dark; but in stumbling over a rut 
his hat fell off. Clothing was not so plentiful in the Holcroft house- 
hold that he could afford to lose this necessary article of attire, and 
down he jumped to recover it. No sooner done than the tiny creature 
found himself confronted by a terrible difficulty—how was he to 
remount? All his attempts proved vain, and he could only drag the 
animal along by the bridle and cry bitterly until he came to the 
railings of the Ascot racecourse, against which, after much difficulty, 
he prevailed upon the nag to stand close while he clambered into his 
seat again. Presently he met a neighbour, who took him under his 
care for the rest of the journey, gave him a supper, and sent the horse 
home. The father was not a little vain of the boy’s courage, used 
to boast of it and put it to the test by sending him out on dark 
winter’s nights through solitary lanes with messages to neighbours. 
It was a Spartan training, but proved a good one in this case. 

Not long did the rolling stone rest in Berkshire: the home was 
again broken up, and our hero’s next remembrances are of his parents 
hawking pins and needles and tapes through the outskirts of London, 
and then tramping the country villages, he trotting after them. 
Misery in some of its worst forms was now his portion. Once, in the 
neighbourhood of Cambridge, they were reduced to such a pitiful 
condition that he was told to go from house to house and beg. 

“Young as I was,” he says, “I had considerable readiness in 
making out a story, and on this day my little inventive faculties 
shone forth with much brilliancy. I told one story at one house, 
another at another, and continued to vary my tale just as the sugges- 
tions arose; the consequences of which were that I moved the good 
country people exceedingly. One called me ‘a poor fatherless child,’ 
another exclaimed, ‘ What a pity, I had so much sense!’ a third patted 
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my head and prayed God to preserve me that I might make a good 
man. And most of them contributed either by scraps of meat, 
farthings, bread and cheese, or other homely offers, to enrich me, and 
sent me away with my pockets loaded.” He goes back joyfully to 
his parents with his stores, and recites all the stories he has told. 
“God bless the boy! I never heard the like!” exclaims the father. 
But conscience pricks him, and turning to the mother he adds, “This 
must not be. The poor child will become a commonplace liar! A 
hedge-side rogue! He will learn to pilfer! Turn a confirmed 
vagrant! Go on the highway when he is older and get hanged! He 
shall never go on such errands again.” And he never did: it was his 
first and last lesson in mendicancy. 

By-and-by the elder Holcroft buys an ass, and then “a ragged 
pony, or a worn-out, weather-beaten Rosinante,” and in autumn con- 
veys fruit from the villages to the market towns. The child is 
employed in this business. “The bad nourishment I met with, the 
cold and wretched manner in which I was clothed, and the excessive 
weariness I endured in following these animals day after day, and 
being obliged to drive creatures perhaps more weary than myself, were 
miseries much too great, and loaded my little heart with sorrows far 
too pungent ever to be forgotten. Bye-roads and high-roads were 
alike to be traversed, but the former far the oftenest, for they were 
then almost innumerable, and the state of them in winter would 
scarcely at present be believed.” Thus the father became at different 
times a collector and vendor of rags, buckles, buttons, pewter spoons, 
&e. But the most profitable of his speculations was hawking pottery 
from Stone, in Staffordshire, through the Midlands. And in this 
laborious service he employed young Thomas. This, he says, of all 
other travelling was the most continual, the most severe, and the most 
intolerable. And he was not yet nine years old. They had a kind of 
home near Rugeley, where his mother remained at times, although she 
usually accompanied them in these expeditions, and where his father 
occasionally took a little rest. It was half in ruins, with “a kitchen, 
garden, paddock, and croft, which afforded some scanty supplies to 
man and beast.” The boy was employed to go backwards and for- 
wards to Rugeley to buy whatever was needed. But he had a sad 
habit of loitering on his errands, examining every object he saw with 
an idle curiosity, so that a journey, that should have been performed in 
two hours, frequently occupied half a day. “I knew the consequences, 
and had a kind of horror of them, yet could not resist, could not 
prevail upon myself to go straight forwards; such was the united 
force of habit and curiosity. My father was alike extreme in his 
anger and in his compassion. He used to beat me, pull my hair up 
by the roots, and drag me by the ears along the ground till they ran 
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with blood.” Yet he always speaks of his father with honour, says 
there was a great and unfeigned affection between them, and adds that 
an hour after this outburst of passion he would break into exclama- 
tions of fondness, and be in great alarm lest he had done the child any 
mischief. But, in spite of the excuses the son would make for him, 
the elder Holcroft does not seem to have been much removed from an 
idle vagabond, with such brutal habits as he had naturally fallen into 
in such a life. He frequently spared his own strength at the expense 
of his poor child’s, sending him to the coal-pits for coals to hawk 
about, while he remained at home. Frequently the ass that bore the 
burden would get stuck fast in the deep clay ruts, out of which the 
child, sometimes unassisted, had to extricate it. Once he travelled on 
foot thirty miles in one day, along heavy roads, and the last quarter 
of a mile was so exhausted that he had to be carried home on a 
countryman’s shoulders. 

In a little time the Rugeley home is broken up, and houseless 
wanderings recommence. At Mansfield both father and son are laid 
up, by a fever caught through sleeping under a damp hedge. It 
nearly proves fatal to both, and leaves an asthma upon the boy which 
he will never be wholly rid of for the remainder of his life. 

A visit to the Nottingham races gives a new turn to his ideas. His 
father, who has gone back to shoemaking in the above-mentioned 
town, wishes to apprentice him to a stocking-weaver, but he now 
ardently desires to be employed about horses. He remarks that the 
stable-boys he sees about Nottingham are well clothed and fed, and 
thinks if he can obtain such a situation he will be very fortunate. 
So he goes to Newmarket, and a Mr. Woodcock, who keeps stables 
four or five miles out of the town, engages him upon trial. Alas, he 
soon comes to grief in his new employment, nearly losing his life by 
being thrown by a horse and kicked in the stomach. He is dis- 
charged, but recommended to a new master, who soon discovers he 
has all his trade to learn, and likewise dismisses him; but suffers him 
to remain a few days among the boys while he looks about for other 
employment. He now fortunately hears of one John Watson, a 
training and riding groom of some celebrity, and a good-tempered 
man, who is in want of a stable-boy. He applies for the place and 
obtains it. In the following passage he gives a glimpse of the plain 
primitive manners of that time which strikingly contrasts with the 
ostentatious snobbery of the present day, when every man is not only 
a mister, but an esquire and a gentleman, though he may be only a 
cat’s-meat vendor. 

“T know not what appellations are given to grooms at Newmarket 
at the present day, but at the time I speak of, if any groom had been 
called mister, my master would certainly have been among the 
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number ; and his constant appellation by everybody, except his own 
boys, who called him John, was John Watson.” 

His new master seems to have had a better knowledge of the boy’s 
character than had his previous ones, for after giving him a quiet colt 
to ride he in a short time committed to his care “a dun horse, by no 
means quiet or safe.” He had very soon an opportunity of justifying 
this confidence. Out one day in a sharp wind and sleet, the animal 
began to plunge, rear, and resort to every trick to unseat his rider. 
But the boy sat firm, steady, and upright. The master was there, to 
whom a groom exclaimed, “By G—d, John, that is a fine lad!” 
“Ay, ay,” replied Watson, “ you will find some time or other there 
are few in Newmarket that will match him.” This was a grand 
triumph to our young hero, as his horsemanship had been seen and 
his praises heard by all the boys. At another time a spirited horse, 
while he relaxed his leg-grip to speak to some one behind, threw him 
from the saddle with only one foot in the stirrup and both legs on the 
off side. All the boys behind directly set up a derisive shout of “ A 
calf, a calf!” “Though,” he says, “the horse was then in the midst 
of his wild antics, and increasing his pace to full speed, as far as the 
tricks he was playing would permit, still finding I had a foot in the 
stirrup, I replied to their shouts by a whisper to myself, ‘It is no 
calf yet.’” With the animal going at prodigious speed up a hill he yet 
contrived to throw his left leg over the saddle; it was with the 
utmost difficulty he could now preserve his balance, he had lost his 
hold of the reins, both his feet were out of the stirrups, and the horse 
for a moment was entirely his own master. But the next both reins 
and stirrups and a firm seat were recovered, and instead of pulling the 
horse up he urged it to its utmost speed, until, heartily breathed, it 
stopped of itself. 

Well fed, clothed, and housed, what a delightful change it must 
have been for the poor little half-starved tramp. During the years 
that have elapsed since he astonished good country folks by being 
able to read a chapter of the Bible right off, it may be supposed he 
had made little progress in his education. The walls of cottages 
and roadside ale-houses, on which were often pasted copies of old 
ballads, were his only primers; but for six or seven years he never 
met with a book of any kind that he had leisure or permission to 
read through. Once we hear of his getting ‘Chevy Chase’ by 
heart in three days, during the intervals of almost incessant toil, and 
being rewarded by his father with the magnificent sum of one half- 
penny for the achievement, which, however, he regarded as a splendid 
sum to be at his own disposal. When he had been about a year with 
John Watson, the elder Holcroft came to Newmarket and procured 
work as a shoemaker. A shopmate of his who had a little reading 
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lent young Thomas ‘Gulliver’s Travels’ and the Spectator, and this 
was his first introduction to polite literature. 

One day while passing a church he heard voices within singing. 
“T approached the door, found it open, and went in, when I found 
my ear charmed with some heavenly addition to the sweet melody of 
music; and, on inquiry, was told they were singing in four parts.” 
Having a tuneful voice he was seized with an eager desire to join this 
choir. He entered into conversation with the master, and was invited 
to try his voice, a good treble, of which they happened to be much in 
want. But with entrance fee, a quarter’s payment, and a psalmody, 
the cost of learning would amount to fifteen shillings, a sum sufficient 
to startle the poor stable-boy. The master, however, good-naturedly 
waived the entrance fee, some one lent him a psalmody, and young 
Holcroft began his study of music. Many a forenoon did he pass 
extended in the hay-loft studying the psalmody, and so rapid was his 
progress that in a little time if any of his companions were out he 
could strike the right note for them, and even act for the tutor in his 
absence. His aptitude and a clear voice obtained for him the nick- 
name of “ the sweet singer of Israel.” Mr. Langham, the music master, 
who was a leather-breeches-maker, hearing him one day bewailing his 
ignorance of the first rules of arithmetic, offered, for another five 
shillings a quarter, to teach him that necessary branch of knowledge. 
To this, after turning it over in his mind a little, he agreed, and in 
three months had advanced as far as the Rule of Three. So intent 
did he now become upon his new study, that for want of better 
appliances he would often cast up sums on the palings of the stable- 
yard, with an old nail for a pencil. 

Such tastes and pursuits, together with certain reverential feelings 
he had acquired by the perusal of religious books, considerably 
changed his ideas and feelings in regard to the nature of his employ- 
ment. “Circumstances,” he says, “ had rather occurred to disgust me 
than invite my stay. I despised my companions for the grossness of 
their ideas, and the total absence of every pursuit in which the mind 
appeared to have any share. It was even with sneers of contempt 
that they saw me intent on acquiring some small portion of know- 
ledge ; so that I was far from having any prompter, either as a friend 
or arival. As far as I was concerned with horses I was pleased ; but 
I scarcely saw a biped, John Watson excepted, in whom I could find 
anything to admire.” His father had by this time rolled back to 
London, and thither he now resolved to follow him and seek for some 
more congenial employment. It took some courage to give his good 
master warning, and John Watson was both sorry and chagrined to 
part with him. “Stay at Newmarket,” he said, “and I will be bound 
for it you will make your fortune.” ‘I would rather go back to my 
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father, sir, if you please,” was the reply. And so, when his time was 
up, he took leave of his friends, and at sixteen years of age made his 
way to the great metropolis to once more cast his fortunes in with 
those of his parent. 

That erratic personage was now keeping a cobbler’s stall in South 
Andley Street, and young Thomas set himself to learn the business. 
The followers of St. Crispin are, as a rule, of a bookish and meditative 
disposition, and the youth, being predisposed that way, found more 
opportunity for the gratification of his tastes than he had ever known 
before. Every shilling he could spare from positive necessity was 
devoted to books, and he was continually reproached with idling away 
his time in reading. Unfortunately his autobiography terminates 
before his arrival in London, and we have lost what would have been 
an intensely interesting account of his mental progress. Within 
three years we find the father in Liverpool, his son with him, teaching 
little children to read in some small school. In 1765 we hear that he 
is married. Then he returns to London and goes back to shoemaking, 
still studying hard. His sedentary trade brings back his asthmatic 
complaint, and the stirrings of a higher ambition render him dis- 
contented with his fate. It is now we hear for the first time of his 
attempting literary composition, and the Whitehall Evening Post 
gives him five shillings a column for occasional essays. Then he goes 
into the country, sets up a school, lives for three months upon potatoes 
and buttermilk—and has one scholar. Returning to London he obtains 
an introduction to Mr. Granville Sharp, and is engaged by that 
gentleman as half valet, half secretary. 


Cuapter II. 


A STROLLING PLAYER. 


Bur a proclivity which was to determine his future career now began 
to manifest itself. He joined a spouting club. When a little boy 
tramping the country, he had once been present at Wisbeach Fair, 
and was there so hugely delighted with the drolleries of a quack 
doctor’s Merry Andrew, that he believed an ardent love of acting took 
possession of him from that time. But Mr. Sharp not approving of 
such amusements discharged him, and he found himself houseless and 
penniless in the streets of London. In desperation he was about to 
enlist in the East India Company’s service as a common soldier, when 
on his way he met an old spouting friend, to whom he declared his 
intention. “I think I can put you on a better scheme than that,” 
said the other. ‘Macklin, the famous actor, is going over to Dublin 
to play, and has been inquiring for a young fellow who has a turn 
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for the stage. If you like I will introduce you.” Holeroft eagerly 
snatched at the proposition. 

The next day he was introduced to the famous comedian, who, 
after eyeing him narrowly for some time, abruptly demanded, “ What 
has put it into your head to turn actor?” He answered rather con- 
fusedly, that he had taken it into his head to suppose it was genius. 
“By G—4, sir, you are not the first I have known so mistaken,” 
replied the old man, with a cynical grin. He desired him to recite a 
speech, after which he remarked that he never heard a young spouter 
speak naturally, and was not surprised at him not doing so; but told 
him to call on the morrow. On that same day, however, Holcroft 
learned that Foote was about to take a company to Edinburgh, and, 
not very prepossessed with Macklin, he hastened off to Suffolk Street, 
and was fortunate enough to find the great mimic at home, in com- 
pany with a young man whom he employed as his amanuensis. 
Foote received him with, “ Young gentleman, I guess your business 
by the sheepishness of your manner,” and asked him what great hero 
he would wish to personate, Hamlet or Richard or Othello. Holeroft 
answered that he doubted his capacity to perform any he had men- 
tioned. “Indeed!” exclaimed Foote, “that’s a wonderful sign of 
grace. I never saw a spouter before that did not want to surprise 
the town in Pierre or Lothario, or some character that demands all 
the address and every requisite of a master of theart. But come, give 
a touch of your quality ; here’s a youngster,” pointing to the secretary, 
“will roar Jaffier against your Pierre.” He held the book, and the 
two began. At first the young aspirant, abashed by Foote’s sarcasm, 
restrained himself, but he says that rant and excellence were so 
strongly connected in his mind that he could not contain himself, and 
began to roar most furiously, an exercise in which the other followed 
as lustily, until Foote, almost stunned, interrupted them, and recited 
the scene himself, as it should be spoken. A guinea a week was 
Foote’s offer, but he begged him not to reject any better one. Mack- 
lin, on his second visit, proposed thirty shillings, for which he was to 
undertake the office of prompter, and promised him so many advan- 
tages that he at once closed with the offer. ; 

It was in the September of 1770 that he landed in Dublin, full of 
those high-blown hopes of fame and fortune in which every aspirant 
. for histrionie honours ever has and ever will wrap himself. He had 
been obliged to borrow six guineas to get his clothes out of pledge 
and pay his passage over, and the theatre not opening for a month 
later than it had been arranged, obliged him for a second time to 
incur an obligation upon the theatrical treasury. Upon drawing his 
first week’s salary a guinea was tendered him instead of the thirty 
shillings he had arranged for, and all his objections to this breach of 
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engagement were received with insult. The acting manager con- 
ceived a dislike for him; he appealed to Macklin, who, disregarding 
all his promises, treated him with the utmost indifference, and an 
addition of four shillings to his salary was all he could obtain. But 
as soon as the manager had reimbursed himself the money he had 
advanced, he discharged the unfortunate novice, who once more found 
himself penniless, and this time in a strange country. Soon, how- 
ever, he obtained an engagement at the Smock Alley Theatre, under 
Mossop’s management; but as Mossop was in a state of insolvency 
and not paying his people, he derived little benefit from this. Such 
misfortunes, however, were inevitable to stage tyros. Holcroft never 
seems to have risen above mediocrity as an actor, and in those days 
was probably terribly incapable. 

In the March of the following year he once more landed in England. 
An engagement at Leeds was not more profitable and encouraging 
than had been his Dublin one, for a few weeks after he joined the 
company broke up. Then came a letter from Roger Kemble, whose 
company was at Hereford, offering to receive him, and although it 
had been delayed a month in transmission, yet so desperate were his 
circumstances that, notwithstanding it was a journey of a hundred and 
sixty miles, and there was a great doubt whether he should find the 
actors still at Hereford, or that the situation was not filled, he resolved 
to set forward on the risk. On the fifth day he entered an inn twenty- 
eight miles from the city with ninepence in his pocket, and left it the 
next morning penniless. Those eight-and-twenty miles he performed 
next day without breaking his fast, save at a roadside brook. Full 
of anxious doubts and fears, as he approached the city he inquired of 
the first person he met whether the players were still there, and was 
greatly relieved upon being answered they were. Roger Kemble’s 
was a respectable company, and the poor wanderer was very well 
received. 

Not long, however, did he remain among them, and we soon find 
him strolling back to the north. His first wife seems to have died 
some time before this. In 1772 he took to himself a second, by 
whom he had two children. In 1775 we find him in a desperate 
strait at Cockermouth, and, not knowing to whom to turn, addressing 
the following letter to David Garrick. It contains so striking a picture 


of the man and his circumstances at this period that it is worth 
transcribing :— 


“ Sir,—I know of no excuse I can make for the impertinence of this 
address but my feelings. They press hard upon me, they are not to 
be withstood. They have told me your sympathetic heart sighs for 
the distressed, and weeps with the child of sorrow. I believe they 
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told me truth. I am a strolling comedian, have a wife and family, 
for whom I fain would provide, but have sometimes, notwithstanding 
the strictest economy, found the task a very difficult one. Iam now 
more than a hundred miles from London, in a company that must, in 
all human probability, soon be dispersed; my wife lying-in at an inn, 
and in circumstances that I cannot describe. I do not wish to eat the 
bread of idleness; I neither know, nor wish to know, anything of 
luxury; and a trifling salary would make me affluent. I have played 
in the country with applause, and my friends, I am afraid, have 
flattered me; some of them have ranked me among the sons of 
genius, and I have been at times silly enough to believe them. I 
have succeeded best in low comedy and old men. I understand music 
very well, something of French and fencing, and have a very quick 
memory, as I can repeat any part under four lengths [168 lines] 
at six hours’ notice. I have studied character, situation, dress, deli- 
beration, enunciation, but above all the eye and the manner; and 
have so far succeeded as to be entirely at the head of my profession 
here in all those characters which nature has any way qualified me for. 
I am afraid, sir, you think by this time I have undertaken to write my 
own panegyric. That, however, is far from my intention ; neither do 
I wish for employment in any but a very subordinate situation. My 
wife is a good figure, but her timidity would always place her behind 
a queen at your theatre. If you were to find me capable of anything 
better than an attendant, to your judgment would I cheerfully accede. 
If you do not choose to employ my wife but would only engage me, I 
think we should both remember it with that enthusiasm of gratitude 
with which good minds are oppressed when they receive favours which 
they have no possible means of returning.—I am, sir, &c.” 


With this epistle he inclosed a poem, which further described his 
distressed condition. But David Garrick doubtless received such 
appeals every day in the week from unfortunate strollers, and this, 
like so many others, remained unanswered. Soon afterwards Holcroft 
lost his second wife, who died in childbirth, most probably from insuf- 
ficient nutriment, since the last line of his little poem is— 


* Matilda faints for want of food.” 


He seems to have been deeply attached to her. What his resources 
were, even when he was in an engagement, may be gathered from a 
letter addressed to a manager, in which he undertakes to perform 
all the old men and the principal low-comedy characters, to be the 
music, that is, to play between the acts and accompany all the songs 
upon his fiddle in the orchestra, to instruct other performers in 
singing and music, to write out the parts of every new play, and to 
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furnish the theatre with several new pieces never published, and for 
these multifarious services he stipulates to take a share and a half, 
which at the most would not amount to more than seventeen or 
eighteen shillings per week. } 

For seven years did he continue this wandering and arduous life, 
without, spite of what he says in his letter to Garrick, achieving any 
particular success. His style of acting seems to have been harsh and 
pedantic, and has been compared to Bensley’s, a name well known 
to all readers of the ‘ Essays of Elia.’ In 1777 he arrived in London, 
determined to try his fortunes upon the metropolitan stage. He 
applied to both the patent houses, but neither would engage him. 
Then, as a last resource, he wrote a farce called ‘The Crisis, or Love 
and Famine,’ and contrived to get it read by Mrs. Sheridan. It 
obtained her approval, and Brinsley took him into the Drury 
Lane company to sing in choruses, go on in processions, and play 
small or large parts, according to the requirements of the theatre, at 
twenty shillings a week. Sheridan upon seeing him play Mungo in 
‘The Padlock’ added five shillings to his salary, but in 1780 we find 
him no further advanced than thirty shillings, and continually com- 
plaining of Hopkins, the prompter, depreciating his talents and not 
putting him into parts that gave him any chance of display. As an 
actor he was a failure, and once more he was directing his energies 
into new channels. 


Cuapter III. 
DRAMATIST, NOVELIST, AND POLITICAL AGITATOR. 


His farce of ‘The Crisis’ had been played only once, and was never 
published. Immediately afterwards he produced two musical after- 
pieces (translations), entitled ‘The Shepherdess of the Alps’ and 
‘The Maid of the Vale.’ He wrote papers for the Westminster 
Magazine, received £10 a year as secretary to the theatrical fund, 
and wrote songs for Vauxhall, to which Shield composed the music, 
several of which became very popular. He was now married for the 
third time, and living in a house in Southampton Buildings ; but his 
circumstances were far from flourishing, and we find him appealing on 
all sides‘for loans and patronage. In 1780 he published his first novel, 
‘Alwyn, or the Gentleman Comedian,’ in which, under the name of 
Hilkirk, he relates some of his own experiences. According to Hazlitt 
there is neither much probability nor invention in the story. 

In 1781 his first comedy, ‘ Duplicity,’ was produced at the Hay- 
market. Its reception on the first night was very flattering, and he 
had the highest hopes of its success. But they were doomed to be 
disappointed. He received, however, from Harris, the lessee, £100. 
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Not being able to obtain a salary above £2 a week, nor to rise above 
choruses and processions, he now resigned his engagement at Drury 
Lane, and shortly afterwards the profession of actor entirely. As a 
writer of high comedy he found himself greatly hampered by his 
own humble antecedents, and his consequent ignorance of the manners 
of good society and of foreign nations. To supply these deficiencies 
he endeayoured, in 1783, to obtain some small post, such as an under- 
secretaryship, in the suite of the Ambassador to the Court of France ; 
but although he obtained introductions to the Duke of Manchester and 
the Duchess of Devonshire he could not succeed in this purpose. 
Not to be baffled, however, he made an engagement with the editor 
of the Morning Herald, as Paris correspondent, at a guinea and a 
half a week, and another with Rivington, the printer, to furnish him 
with notices of new French works and translations, for the same sum. 
He carried with him to Paris letters of introduction to several dis- 
tinguished people, by whom he was well received; but his arrange- 
ments with Rivington proved so unsatisfactory that at the end of a 
few months he was obliged to return to England through lack of 
means. 

In 1784 Colman produced at the Haymarket a musical romance of 
his, entitled ‘The Noble Peasant’; it may be regarded as the first of 
a species of composition which was very popular for a time—romantic 
drama interspersed with songs. It was very well received. But his 
first real success, produced in the same year, was a translation of 
Beaumarchais’ famous ‘Mariage de Figaro, over which Paris was 
then going mad. How he obtained the work is a good anecdote of 
his energy and ingenuity. The comedy was not printed, and all 
attempts to obtain a copy from the French manager were in vain, 
indeed so jealously was it guarded that any attempt at taking notes 
in the theatre would have been interfered with by the police. The 
only alternative that remained was to commit it to memory. For 
this purpose he and a friend went to the performance every night 
for a week or ten days; each night when they returned home 
they both wrote down as much as they could remember, compared 
notes, corrected mistakes after their next visit, and so proceeded until 
they were in possession of the entire play. A few weeks afterwards 
‘Figaro’ was acted at Covent Garden under the title of ‘ The Follies 
of a Day.’ It had a long run, and the translator received £600 
from the theatre, besides a handsome sum from the publishers. 
‘Seduction,’ produced in 1787, was his next dramatic work. Two 
years later he did a translation of the King of Prussia’s works in 
thirteen volumes, for which he was paid £1200, and an abridgment 
of Lavater’s ‘ Essays on Physiognomy.’ Then followed a piece trans- 
lated from the German, entitled ‘The German Hotel,’ and ‘The 
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School of Arrogance, 1791, founded upon ‘ Le Glorieux ’ of Destouches, 
one of his best works. 

This was followed by the most successful of all his comedies, ‘ The 
Road to Ruin,’ and the only one by which he is now remembered. 
It brought him in £900, besides £400 for the copyright. Although 
the characters are conventional—the angry but doting father, the 
spendthrift but good-hearted son, the vulgar, illiterate sporting man, 
the villainous money-lender, the amorous widow, the bread-and-butter 
Miss-in-her-teens, a toned-down, modernised Miss Hoyden—yet they 
are drawn cleverly and naturally. The plot is skilfully arranged, 
if we except the forced incident of the will falling into wrong 
hands through the similarity of the names Silky and Sulky, which 
is very poor,—and the dialogue, without any pretensions to brilliancy, 
is smart and unaffected. The action is also full of life and bustle, 
and never flags for an instant. Yet how much of its success was 
owing to the admirable artists who interpreted it! The mercurial 
Lewis, who could be the very soul of vulgarity and yet never coarse ; 
the Goldfinch, Munden, who looked the character of Old Dornton so 
grandly that it was said that when he was told his banking house had 
failed, a miser would have placed his whole store of gold in his hands 
with perfect confidence; Quick was the Silky, Mrs. Mattocks the 
Widow Warren. A few years ago this comedy was revived and 
fairly played at the Vaudeville, and ran for some time. 

Although in the ‘School for Arrogance,’ in bitter diatribes against 
pride of birth, he had given a taste of his political opinions, these 
were not brought prominently before the public until the publication 
of ‘Anna St. Ives,’ in 1792, written in the midst of the ferment of 
the French Revolution. It is a novel with a purpose, and most of the 
characters are mere embodiments of philosophic theories, mouthpieces 
of the author’s crotchets and opinions upon politics and morals. 
Like most men who have risen from the dregs of poverty and borne 
“the proud man’s contumely,” who have solicited the patronage of the 
great—never thinking that such patronage is not illimitable and cannot 
be bestowed upon all—like one who feeling within himself the certainty 
of intellectual superiority has had to submit to the snubs and repulses 
of those who could claim only an artificial superiority—forgetting 
that an untried man has to pay penalty for the pretenders who are for 
ever pestering the influential with their pretensions, in fine, like most 
such men—Holeroft considered that these wrongs would be redressed 
by the overthrow of all above him in the social scale. Like so many 
other men of talent of the time, he had ardently embraced the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, except that he was opposed to the 
use of force or popular violence. He was one of the first of the 


school of philosophic radicalism. He believed that democratic insti- 
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tutions would abolish war and bloodshed—the French Republic had 
not yet begun its career of conquest ; he would have had all patriotism 
merged into universalism, family affection into common brotherhood, 
friendships into a philanthropy that embraced all mankind. In his 
Utopia, gratitude would be abolished as a poor slavish feeling of the 
past, since it was but common duty to do all in our power for one 
another ; promises would be no longer binding, and regard to such 
would be considered false honour, since it was necessary that every 
man should act upon an abstract principle of right. Laws and punish- 
ments would become unnecessary, the rights of property must cease 
to exist, labour would be equally divided, and under this régime every 
man and woman, having become highly intellectual as well as morally 
perfect, would spend their leisure in the cultivation of art, science, 
and literature. In fine, all the virtues which for thousands of years 
the world has considered its noblest were to be abolished, and certain 
cold abstractions, beneath which the most selfish and vile of man- 
kind would have worked destruction upon the well-meaning fools that 
were honestly endeavouring to carry out their moonshine theories, 
were to take their place. That such opinions, which aimed at the total 
subversion of society, should have excited alarm among the governing 
powers, at a time when the Terror was deluging France with blood 
and inflaming discontent throughout Europe, was but natural. 

He now leagued himself with a body of agitators, who styled them- 
selves the Society for Constitutional Information. He confesses he 
did not approve of some of their designs and proceedings, since he 
was opposed to all except moral force. But he was not the less 
dangerous on that account, since it was he who was rousing men’s 
minds to a wild excitement, who was intoxicating them with strong 
drinks and bidding them keep sober, showing them the way to a 
better life and bidding them use no violence to attain it. If the time 
for action had come, such mere theorists would have been swept down, 
as they had been in France, by the very demons they had waked. 
Several of the society were arrested, and a warrant was issued against 
Holecroft, who immediately surrendered himself. The writer has no 
intention of defending this proceeding, which was both illegal and 
impolitic, since no substantial charge could be brought against him, 
yet, before indulging in denunciations of tyranny and oppression, some 
allowance should be made for the panic created by the horrors that 
France was enacting, under the influence of such opinions as he had 
been for years disseminating in plays, novels, and songs. But panic 
always acts unwisely as well as tyrannically. So little could the 
charge of high treason be proved against Holcroft, that, although 
kept in Newgate for some time, he was not even brought to trial. 

Upon his acquittal he published a full account of the proceedings 
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in a pamphlet bearing the title of ‘A Narrative of Facts,’ and in a 
‘Letter to Mr. Windham,’ who had applied the term “ acquitted felons ” 
to the persons lately tried. In his next play, ‘ Love’s Frailties,’ pro- 
duced at Covent Garden in 1794, he could not let politics alone, and 
by certain passages that savoured of the rights of man brought about 
its condemnation. In the next year ‘The Deserted Daughter’ ap- 
peared, and made a great success. This play may be taken as a very 
good representative of Holcroft’s style and powers. The first merit 
of his dramatic works is his thorough knowledge of the requirements 
of stage effect. He can always work up his incidents to a strong and 
telling situation, as in the last-named play, in which a father, who 
through false pride and a regard to the aristocratic prejudices of the 
friends of a second wife, has disowned his daughter by a former and 
obscure marriage; not knowing who she is, he has assisted in in- 
veigling her into a house of ill-fame, and favoured the evil intentions 
of a friend. No sooner is she, as he supposes, in the power of the 
latter, than the truth is revealed to him; fortunately, however, she 
has contrived to escape, disguised in men’s clothes: the scene in 
which the father recognises her is most artistically worked out, and 
brought to a sharp and powerful climax. 

Holcroft’s dialogue is clear and natural, never degenerating into 
long-winded speeches, and when spoken by such actors as he had 
at command must have been highly effective. But he never much 
moves us, his characters are conventional, his sentiment cold and 
pedantic, his women devoid of charm. In the ‘ Deserted Daughter,’ 
the persecuted heroine judges everybody she encounters by the 
Lavater theory, and tells even strangers they have “evil lines.” 
Mordent’s neglected wife whines through five acts without once ex- 
citing our sympathy; Mordent himself is a pessimist, gloomy and 
unnatural; a roguish steward who plots to get possession of the 
estate ; a devoted servant, who tells his master hard truths; a hare- 
brained, good-hearted young man, who flings thousands about like 
coppers, and we have the dramatis persone. Yet these materials, 
skilfully handled, are worked into an effective whole. Holcroft was 
neither more nor less than a clever playwright, who fitted Lewis, 
Munden, Quick, and other famous actors of the day, with parts that 
exactly suited them, and author and actor were so closely united that 
one could not exist without the other. But no spark of true genius 
ever warms the pedantic frigidity of the serious portion of his works. 

His inability to repress the expression of his peculiar political and 
social opinions brought about the condemnation of ‘The Man of Ten 
Thousand, as it had of ‘Love's Frailties,’ and ‘Knave or Not.’ 
‘He’s much to Blame,’ brought out at Covent Garden in 1798, was a 
success, but so unpopular had he become that it had to be introduced 
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to the management under an assumed name. It need scarcely be 
pointed out that the reaction in public feeling, consequent upon the 
excesses of the French Revolution, had raised such a general horror, 
that any person who still persisted in upholding them condemned 
himself to social ostracism. This affair and a heavy loss he had 
sustained through an unfortunate speculation, together with a series 
of failures at the theatre, brought him to the verge of ruin, and 
obliged him to sell his books and pictures and retire to the Continent 
for economy. 

His third wife had died in 1790, and just previous to his departure 
he had married a fourth, a young lady, the daughter of a friend named 
Mercier. His father had survived until 1797, and, tired at last of 
rolling, had settled down near Knutsford, where, by means of a little 
shop and an allowance of £20 a year from his son, he contrived to 
marry a second wife and live very comfortably unto the age of eighty, 
loved and revered to the last by his dutiful child. 

Holcroft chose Hamburg for his place of exile—for it can be 
regarded as little less. He afterwards removed to Paris, where he 
remained two years. All the time he was abroad he continued to 
labour unceasingly; translated, wrote a book of travels through 
France, for the copyright of which he received £1500, and six 
dramatic pieces, among which was the ‘Tale of Mystery,’ famous as 
being the first of the old melodramas ; some of which by other hands, 
will still be remembered by old playgoers, as the ‘Dumb Maid of 
Genoa,’ ‘Raymond and Agnes,’ which Gounod has taken as the 
subject of his opera ‘La Nonne Sanglante,’ the ‘Miller and His 
Men,’ for which Bishop composed some beautiful music, &c., dramas 
in which the plot was partly developed by dialogue, partly by panto- 
mime set to music; songs and choruses were also usually interspersed. 
The literary merit of these pieces was nil, but ‘The Tale of Mystery’ 
brought forth a host of imitations, that held the stage until modern 
burlesque exposed their absurdities. 
 Holcroft returned to England in 1803, started a periodical called 
the Theatrical Recorder, which ran to two volumes, published a 
volume ‘of poems, and a novel entitled ‘ Brian Perdue.’ For some time 
before he left England he had suffered under a paralytic affection, sup- 
posed to have been brought on by overwork, which gradually broke 
up his health’; added to this was a return of the old asthmatic com- 
plaint, which during the closing year of his life was so violent that he 
could scarcely walk. During the last two months he was unable to 
rise from his bed, and even speech caused him great pain. Yet so 
indefatigable was his energy that it was at this time he began to 
dictate; the story of his life, which death unfortunately interrupted 
when it had arrived at his fifteenth year. From the absorbing interest 
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of the fragment he has left behind we may estimate the loss we have 
sustained by its abrupt termination. He died on March 23, 1809, at 
the age of sixty-three. 

Considering that he did not turn to- literature until he was thirty- 
three years of age, the number of his productions is certainly extra- 
ordinary. He wrote twenty-nine dramas, comedies, and operas, to 
which list the ‘Biographia Dramatica’ adds seven sacred dramas; 
besides four novels, one in seyen volumes, twenty-nine volumes of 
translations and travels, and the Theatrical Recorder, in which, with 
the assistance of his daughter Fanny, he published translations of 
twenty-two German, Italian, and French plays. 
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Memory. 


Aut down the river’s stretch I float, 
While song-birds carol in the air ; 

Sweet ripples swirl about my boat, 
And all the wakening world is fair. 


The world is fair: I should be glad 
When Nature showers her gifts on me, 
Ah me! my portion is the sad 
Sweet bitterness of memory ; 


And all my world is in one face, 
One face upon the distant shore, 

That looks and longs for me, whose place 
Is with the live who live no more. 


For surely this is death in life, 
To know that I can never move 
The fates, and that no toil or strife 
Can ever win me her I love. 


I hear the loud cicalas sing 
Upon the river’s grassy slope, 
And still their ceaseless chirrups ring 
Two weary words, “No hope—no hope.” 


O fond white arms that loved to play 
About my neck and soothe my pain, 
Will there be never more a day 
For me to know your touch again? 


O soft low voice that loved to tell 
Sweet tales to my enraptured ears! 

O voice that answered mine so well, 
In laughter and in loving tears! 


O love, my lost, my only love, 

Who make the barren years so slow, 
I see you in the skies above, 

And in the whirling stream below, 
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Where all the ripples sound and swell 
With all the words you spoke to me, 
Till life once more runs smooth and well, 

While I am fooled by memory. 


Come back, O love, to speak one word, 
One little word before I die, 

One of the many I have heard 
And always hear in memory. 


It cannot be. The visions wane 
And pale before reality ; 

The world is cold and bare again— 
There is no joy in memory. 


Yet could I only this believe, 
That some day in the heaven they dream 
We two should meet, I’d cease to grieve, 
The heavy time would lightened seem. 


Nought see I but this wretched world, 
A shore whereon the fierce wind drives 
Weird wrecks upon the shingle hurled, 
The jetsam of divided lives. 


What hard and weary punishment 
The awful fates contrive for men: 

They will not let me give, content, 
All days of now for one of then. 


Ah no! Where’er I pass my years, 

That darken on the deathward slope, 
Those words will echo in mine ears, 

Those weary words, “ No hope—no hope!” 


II. 


Sri cradled on the waters clear 
The mirror of the dropping sun, 

I slowly float, and strangely dear 
Appear the days that now are done. 


The sunset breezes lightly kiss 

The tree-tops with their last low breath ; 
And there is happiness in this, 

The happiness that comes with death. 
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They tower in the waning light 
Those shadowy trees that stud the dell, 
And through the softly opening night 
Peals far away the evening bell. 


The birds have hushed their noise above, 

All through the day they sang their best ; 
They interchange last notes of love, 

And sink with all the world to rest. 


A strange and sweetly solemn mirth 
Is waiting on the dying day; 

Peace holds secure upon the earth 
And in my weary heart her sway ; 


As like a worn-out child I lie, 
To slumber rocked on Nature’s breast, 
And the night-wind comes sighing by 
With faintly whispered words of rest. 


W. H. Pottocs. 
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The Rich Miss Harley. 
By CLAUD TEMPLAR. 


I. 


Ir is the height of the London season, and nearly six o’clock in the 
afternoon. His imperial fervency the Sun, glad, like the rest of us, 
to have got through his hot day’s work, is smiling benignantly upon 
the parched greenery of the Park, the torrid flags of Piccadilly, and 
the seething tide of pedestrians, equestrians, and carriage-worthy,. 
which ebbs and flows from St. James’s to Apsley House. Ascot week 
is just over; the great world has not a moment to spare; business is 
lively, but the weeks of opportunity are passing away, and there is 
many a portionless daughter to be got off, and many a big matri- 
monial fish to be landed, before society disperses to exchange its 
fishing-rod for the pastoral crook, and indulge in the comparative 
rest of country-house or Alpine hotel. Business is lively, but com- 
petition is brisk, and the marriage-market is all but overstocked. Not 
a moment of the precious hours is to be wasted. So the stream of 
fashion rolls on hurriedly—lordly drag humbling itself before be- 
witching broughamlet—pretty Victoria smiling upon dapper phaeton 
—till it turns to the right and loses itself in the whirlpool of the 
Ladies’ Mile. 

There are few things more touching than the unostentatious con- 
fidence with which the West End, like its more homely City relation, 
trusts, by a strict attention to business and the superior quality of 
every article supplied, to win a continuance of past favours, and to 
secure those of such members of the nobility and gentry as have not 
yet honoured it with their custom. Terms cash. 

While this gay crowd is (metaphorically speaking) sailing towards 
the Park, with Youth on the prow and Pleasure at the helm, I also 
am strolling down Piccadilly, but (still speaking metaphorically) with 
Ruin staring me in the face, and Black Care hanging on behind. 
Strolling, did I say ? He who strolls is a man of no anxieties, a man 
who is enjoying himself, a man who—no, I am not strolling—I am 
progressing, advancing, paving my way, what you will, towards the 
Park—but I am not strolling. My head pokes well forward, my eyes 
study the place my next step will occupy, my feet tread heavily as 
though dragging, in place of the iron boulet of some French con- 
vict, a very load of trouble. I am trying to escape from my thoughts, 
and succeeding in the attempt but poorly. I imagine, idiotically 
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enough, that I have left them in the solitude of my chambers in the 
Temple, but I have not. They crowd upon me, they get between me 
and the broad back of a man who ¢s strolling in front, they interpose 
between my dull eyes and the friendly but sparse salutes I receive. 
They will not be driven away. Perhaps in the Park? Let me 
hope so. 

I have arrived at the crisis of my fortunes. I emphasise the defi- 
nite article, because I have had to face many a crisis in the ten years 
which have elapsed since I left Eton, but never an one such as this 
has it been my ill-fate to encounter. So I know that this is the crisis 
of my life. It has been hanging over my devoted head for months, 
true enough. I have been accustomed to think of it as a not over- 
remote possibility, to consider how I should act when it declared itself, 
to watch it advance upon me with threatening aspect and remorseless 
stride. But here it is at last. There is no doubt of it. I am in it, 
. in the very midst of it. Hence these tears! 

My life? Much the same as most fellows’, you will say. A little 
schooling, lots of cricket, heaps of ticks, and a jolly life at Eton; a 
little more schooling, a good deal more cricket, longer bills, and a 
jollier life at Oxford; and then, thirty-six indigestible dinners, a call 
to the bar, and cards for some of the best houses in town—Voila ! 
Fill in the picture with a kind mother, who possesses a small jointure, 
to renew her widow’s weeds at stated intervals; a gouty uncle, who 
possesses a large fortune, to will away to the Asylum for Incurable 
Idiots, also at stated intervals; a great amount of self-confidence, and 
a moderate amount of good looks; liven it up with a facility for 
knocking off vers de société, a tendency to Bohemianism, and a 
curious inability to resist the seductions of a pretty face, and you have 
me and my life past, present—I had almost said future—before you. 

And this life, as I have been forced to acknowledge to myself to- 
day, is on the eve of a great change. It is only within the last year 
or two that existence has become a struggle to me. When creditors 
pressed, or bills fell due, and circumstances entailed a visit to the rich 
old invalid upon whose purse I depended almost for the necessaries, 
and certainly for the luxuries, of a life about town, it was but a week or 
so of uncertainty, a stormy scene or so of half-angry, half-admiring 
remonstrance at the extravagances of youth, and I was afloat once 
more, free to return to the dear, easy-going, fascinating, but terribly 
expensive circle wherein it was my privilege to disport myself. Twice 

has the avuncular cheque discharged my liabilities. A third time 
would it have averted the thrice-impending necessity of a visit to other 
scenes and pastures new, but—alas for that but!—its signature was 
saddled with a condition, and a condition the most impracticable that 
could have been proposed to an impecunious but unfortunately still 
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somewhat scrupulous barrister-at-law—an ugly wife! Yes, an ugly 
wife—not plain, but ugly. True, her balance at Coutts’s was enough 
to make one’s mouth water, but at the same time one look at her face 
sufficed to check any such salivatory tendency for good and all. I 
speak for myself. Of course there are people who could make up 
their minds to sit opposite incarnate uncouthness during the remainder 
of their natural life (for a consideration), just as there are people who 
can keep a butcher’s shop, or live in a tanyard, or engage in any 
other such malodorous pursuit, but that I—I, the favoured guest of 
some score dainty dames; I, the author of some half-dozen moro3co- 
bound, gilt-edged, vellum-printed ‘Day Dreams’ and ‘First Fruits’ 
and ‘Songs of the Salon’ and such like; I, the fastidious, the classi- 
cally minded, the passionately pure apostle of high art and evangelist 
of the Cultus of Beauty—that I, I say (I thought that “TI say” would 
have to come in), should make up my mind to endure such a perpetual 
jar upon every delicate fibre of a too esthetic nature !—Impossible! 
And I said so to my uncle. Quoth he:— 

“Any one but a star-gazing idiot like you would jump at the 
prospect. She is a most estimable person, and admires you far more 
than you deserve. Besides, it is time you were settling down. I 
like a boy to have his fling—you’ ve had yours. Now marry the girl 
I’ve chosen for you, or ‘ 

Such an expressive “or.” I professed every inclination to “range 
myself,” as they say over the water, but I stipulated for something 
less repulsive wherewith to perform the operation. Quoth my uncle 
again— 

“ Marry the girl within three months, or 

Again that “or.” Quoth I, “Impossible. Marry her yourself!” 

Quoth he, “I will!” and he did. Which was the simplest way he 
could devise of altering his will. 

Since this memorable occasion, I have lived upon that convenient 
institution (while it lasts) credit, eked out by an occasional windfall 
from editor, publisher, or manager. I have held five briefs since my 
call to the Bar, the total remuneration for which I find on inspection 
of my fee-book to amount to the vast sum of some fifteen guineas. 
I have written dramas and comedies, opera bouffe and farce; I have 
dashed off scores of leading articles, and dozens of magazine pot- 
boilers; I have perpetrated a novel, and am now in the throes of 
evolving another poem from the depths of my inner consciousness ; 
but, upon calculation, I find that the ratio in which my accepted 
productions stand to the rejected is as that of one to twelve, and that 
my annual income, from all the above-mentioned sources, is so modest 
that I fear it would injure my literary reputation were I to make it 
public. Yet of late I have begun to doubt whether it is of any use 
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to struggle on against an adverse fate, and whether it would not be 
more advisable to beat a retreat while yet there is time. Specious 
promises of future liquidation, still more specious excuses for the 
non-performance of those promises, no longer avail against the 
unanimous and unremitting clamour of my creditors. This very 
week thirteen have sent their ultimatum, and this very morning their 
first shell has exploded within my chambers. I have been served 
with a summons by my tailor, and if that does not herald the crisis 
of any hard-uppishness, I don’t know what does! 

So I am wandering towards the Park, perhaps for the last time, to 
try and forget my troubles in the intoxication of Beauty. For where 
is there such a gallery of loveliness to be found as in the few hundred 
yards of Hyde Park that stretch between Achilles the Dingy and 
Albert Gate? I have reached my goal; I turn to the right, and, still 
lost in thought, I cross the road. A shout, a little scream, a trampling 
of horses’ hoofs, and something hard knocks me down, and something 
heavy passes over my leg, and my head comes with a crash on the 
kerbstone. And I remember no more just at present. 


II. 


“ He is looking better this morning, I think,” says a gruff voice. 

“Yes, the fever has subsided, and he has passed a good night,” re- 
sponds a gentle whisper. “ But you mustn’t disturb him, Mr. Dryden.” 

I open my eyes, and gradually become aware of two figures 
standing beside my bed, of a lofty and vast apartment which certainly 
is not within the precincts of the Temple, of long rows of other beds 
and their occupants; of silent forms deftly flitting about them; and 
finally of a table on my left laden with various medical appliances, 
beautiful flowers, and wondrous grapes. 

“Where am I?” I murmur faintly, with an attempt-at raising 
myself, which is nipped in the bud by the female figure. 

“Hush, sir, you mustn’t move,” she says, laying her hand on my 
shoulder. “You have been very ill; your head is not to be shaken, 
and your leg is not to be disturbed ; and you are to do everything I 
tell you, for this is St. Jude’s Hospital, and I am Nurse Gray.” 

“Oh, you are Nurse Gray,” I repeat; and, peering at the male 
figure, ‘“ but who is that?” 

“That, sir,” she begins, “ why——” 

“What, Charlie, don’t you know Paul Dryden ?” 

I look again, and I remember everything. Of course, there he 
is, my old Eton chum, and my next-door neighbour in the Temple. 

“Paul, my son,” I say; “it strikes me I’ve not been ‘quite well 
lately. What’s the day of the month ?” 
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“Never mind the chronology,” says Paul sternly. “Just you keep 
quiet, young man, and thank your stars you’re not in kingdom come.” 

I smile faintly, and try to shake my fist at him. It seems as heavy 
as lead, and I am glad to drop it on the coverlet. How white is my 
hand, and how many bones there are in it, to be sure! I look up, 
and catch him looking at it too. I suppose I am still rather dazed, 
for his mouth seems to quiver, and his eyes to be very misty. Now 
I know Paul is an austere man, and not given to emotion, or I should 
be inclined to suspect him of a tendency to the laying on of water- 
works. 

“What's the news?” I inquire feebly. “Anybody called at 
Chambers ?” 

“Tf you don’t shut up,” he answers, “I shall slope; won’t I, Mrs. 
Gray?” I think he is not sorry to turn aside for a moment. 

“ Well, sir,” diplomatically, seeing my eagerness, “as Mr. Wyvern 
has come to, and seems anxious like about things, you had better sit 
down and satisfy him, while I go for his champagne.” She makes 
for the door. “ But you mustn’t let him talk, sir; not Mr. Wyvern, 
sir.” She is gone. 

Paul disposes of his huge limbs on a small chair by my side, pulls 
at his tawny beard, clears his throat, and takes up his parable. 

“ You know, old child,” he begins, “or rather you don’t know, that 
after you left me that afternoon for a turn in the Park, Jack Morton 
looked me up, and nothing would do for him but I must start off at once 
with him to Erith—dinner and all that, you know—and overhaul the 
old yacht. Well, everything seemed pretty ship-shape, and next morn- 
ing he persuaded me to come for a trial trip down the river. The wind 
freshened up into a bit of a gale as we made the Nore, and the end of 
it was, we had to run into Ramsgate for shelter. Went on shore, of 
course. Ordered supper at the hotel, of course. Looked over the 
evening papers, equally of course. ‘Mother of Moses,’ says Jack, ‘it 
can’t be Charlie!’ ‘ What can’t be Charlie?’ saysI. ‘ Why, that!’ 
says he, shoving a special Globe into my hand, and pointing with a 
trembling finger at this paragraph.” 

Paul takes a newspaper cutting out of his pocket-book. It does 
me good to listen to his cheery voice and quaint speech. I feel 
better already. 

He resumes, reading: “The Recent Accident in the Park.—We 
understand that the gentleman who was run over by a lady’s phaeton, 
near Apsley House, is a Mr. Charles Wyvern, a barrister and author 
of growing repute. The injuries he sustained were so serious that 
he was at once removed to St. Jude’s Hospital, where he now lies in 
a state of insensibility. One of the wheels passed over his right leg, 
which is badly fractured, and the fall has resulted in a concussion of 
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the brain, which gives rise to the gravest apprehensions. The groom 
is of opinion that the accident was due to the restiveness of one of the 
horses, who shied violently as the unfortunate gentleman appeared 
under the archway. Miss Harley of Curzon Street, Mayfair, to whom 
the carriage belongs, and who was herself driving when the sad 
incident occurred, has been unremitting in her inquiries at the 
hospital. But little hope, however, of Mr. Wyvern’s ultimate 
recovery is entertained by the medical mefi in attendance, as the 
feverish symptoms continue hourly increasing.” 

“ Oh, indeed!” I venture to remark. “ That’s nice.” 

“You may imagine,” continues Paul, carefully putting away the 
paragraph—“ you may imagine how I flew up to town. I never was 
so knocked over in my life.” Here he puts his brawny hand on 
mine, and I press mine upwards against his. We understand each 
other. “Of course, I drove here first. Was told you were much 
the same. . Was advised to telegraph to your relations (if any). 
Decided to wire to Uncle Jos, and go down myself to the mother, in 
the hope that the newspaper had not yet given her the facer I got at 
Ramsgate.” 

“Well?” I inquire eagerly. Poor little mother! God grant he 
was in time! 

“Well! goodness knows how I got through it; but I managed to 
break the news to her pretty gently ; brought her up to town; and 
she has been a fixture ever since. I fished out a couple of rooms 
close by. She'll be here soon, I should think. It’s about her time.” 

Paul consults his watch. It has run down. As he winds it up, I 
shake my finger reprovingly at him. Decidedly I am getting 
better. 

“No, no!” he laughs; “things are not what they seem. My 
orgie last night was but an elaborate criticism of the policy of men a 
hundred times more farsighted than myself; my libations sundry 
glasses of cold tea. I earned my two guineas. I forgot to wind up 
my ticker—Q. E. D.” 

“ And Uncle Jos ?” somewhat anxiously. 

“Has not yet returned from the Continent with his lady wife,” 
grins Paul. “At least, so telegraphs the butler.” 

Enter Nurse Gray noiselessly, bearing a card, a note, fruit, and 
flowers; also a cooling drink of cunning concoction. Like a big 
child (for am I not very ill ?) I stretch out my hand for the pretties. 
No lumbering pound of grapes, and bunch of colour, chosen at hap- 
hazard; but a little wicker basket, a fragrant cluster of muscatels 
reposing on a mossy bed, roses of palest yellow nestling in maidenhair 
against the ivory of my favourite gardenias, a delicate tangerine or 
two to warm up the picture—yerily, a pleasant sight to look upon. 
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Now for the card: “ Miss Harley, Miss Mona Harley, 15 Curzon 
Street, Mayfair.” 

Nurse Gray gives me to drink—* The ladies who call every day to 
inquire, sir,” she explains. 

“Oh!” I remark absently, quaffing deeply. By the way, that is 
the only word capable of expressing this my first draught of con- 
valescence. I do not drink, I quaff. 

“The rich Miss Harley !” observes Paul in awe-struck tones. “It 
was the rich Miss Harley who ran you over, old child. It is the 
rich Miss Harley who sends you a small Covent Garden to yourself, 
every day!” 

“Qh!” I remark, as absently as before, and quaff again. 

Paul, in astonishment at my indifference, falls to citation. “‘O 
fortunate nimium, sua si bona nérit,’ Charlie Wyvern! False quan- 
tity, but no matter.” 

“Now, Mr. Dryden,” breaks in my ruthless guardian, “ time’s up. 
You must be off. There, you see he’s quite flushed again.” 

And Paul is trotted out in the midst of a hurried farewell. I open 
the note. 


“My own boy, I hear the fever has left you, and that you are safe. 
I thank God for His great mercy. I will not come to you to-day, as 
you have already had a few minutes with Mr. Dryden ; but to-morrow 
you must have one kiss quite ready for your happy mother, 


“Mary Wyvern.” 


I press the loving words to my lips; and, as the tears gather in my 
poor weak eyes, a great peace comes over me, and I fall asleep. 


Il. 


“ Swish—bump—swirl—heave—swish,” say the waves, rolling 
through the be-musselled, be-limpeted piles of our old pier. And 
they pass on majestically, with coronets of dazzling foam on their 
proud crests, till they burst with a roar of defiance on the beach and 
retire to make room for their following. And every seventh billow, as 
it towers above the rest, seems to be leading a fresh attack on the 
rocky outposts of the shore, with a swift, remorseless charge that ends 
in an upheaval of its broad smooth back, a fierce plunge, and an ex- 
plosion into thunder and volumes of angry spray. 

“ Swish—bump—swirl—heave—swish !” I am sure that is what 
they say, for I have been listening to them for the last half-hour. 
Perhaps they are boasting to each other of the way in which they 
will serve their enemies, the rocks. 
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I am taking mine ease in a species of hybrid between a Bath chair 
and a sofa, at the end of Yawlton Pier. My beast of burden, 
Benjamin Hooker, is squatting behind the shelter in solemn but 
furtive enjoyment of his odoriferous cutty. My mother has gone 
back to the town on marketing intent. And I am left here to drink 
in the sea-breeze and bask in the sunshine. 

I am dimly conscious of the passing and repassing of certain prome- 
naders, of their laughter and wind-blown converse, of the strains of a 
Waldteufel-ish Valse; but the voice of the sea is singing me into 
dreamiest wellbeing, and I take no heed of anything much beyond 
that I am perfectly satisfied to lie here until further notice and 
lunch. 

But that my face is thinner, and my hands more transparent than 
of yore, I am to all intents and purposes as well as ever. My leg 
has been skilfully set, and I shall soon be able to walk about again 
like any other Christian. For the present, the only medicine my 
doctor prescribes is rest, absolute rest, physical and mental. I wonder 
how it is that my many anxieties, pecuniary and otherwise, do not 
revolt against the new régime; but I suppose there must be in illness 
protracted and serious some sort of narcotic to dull the activity of the 
brain, and to render even the impending advent of certain “days of 
grace” powerless to disturb the hapless author of recklessly indited 
signature or acceptance. 

For all that, however, during long hours spent on a sickbed there 
is plenty of time for thought. Small events, long forgotten, rise to 
the mind—kindnesses, scarce noticed, little valued, at the time, throng 
up in accusing hosts. Faults, errors, sins, committed long ago, for- 
given by the injured, forgotten by the culprit, reappear wondrous 
distinct upon the page of memory from which the big sponge of 
extenuating circumstances had wiped them. A very handy com- 
panion to keep in one’s pocket, that sponge ; but you have to use it 
very often before it wipes quite clean. I do not think very highly of 
the sick man whose thoughts do not sometimes make him blush as he 
lies there so quietly, and looks back into his life. It does a man a 
very great deal of good to be heartily ashamed of himself sometimes. 
Everything in moderation, however. So let him then and there 
make up his mind to deserve his own respect a little more. And then 
let him stop blushing, and hold up his head, and be proud of his 
resolution, and—carry it out. 

“ God save the Queen!” bangs forth the band in unfeigned satis- 
faction at having arrived at the end of its morning’s labours. | Our 
band rises to the minute, begins late, and is accustomed to indulge in 
long intervals for refreshment.. We boast an energetic trombonist, 
who blows himself black in the face in praiseworthy but erratic efforts 
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to keep time and tune with his rival the double-bass. We have also 
a patriotic drummer, whose loyalty beams out of each of his pale eyes, 
and re-echoes in every tap of his agile sticks. 


“Send her victorious, 
Happy and glorious, 
Long to reign over us, 
God save the Queen!” 


Just now he is “Sending her victorious” in a prolonged roll of 
defiance. Whence she is to be sent, or whither, I have never yet 
been able to ascertain. I suppose it is all right though, and so I 
take off my hat, and think how strange it will be some day to have to 
sing “God save the King,” and to talk of King’s Counsel. 

The last notes die away, and the hum of conversation and the 
tramp of many feet reassert themselves. One by one, cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of music, depart, 
carrying queer-shaped instrument-cases, and exchanging remarks in 
uncouth gutturals. Presently, the crowd begins to thin. Young 
ladies in gorgeous raiment extend their walk to the end of the pier, 
where they vanish from my view. Young men by threes and fours 
whisk the dust off their patent-leather feet, throw away their cigar 
ends, and “ think they could do a sherry and bitters, old man, before 
they feed.” And they, too, disappear, and are no more seen; and I 
begin to feel peckish myself, and to wonder why the old lady is so long. 

As I lean forward a bit in the Hybrid, in order to satisfy myself 
that she is not yet in sight, I overturn my lapful of literature. The 
last new novel, the World, the Morning Post, there goes the lot! 
I stretch out a lazy arm, and, as I pick up the book, “ Puff!” comes 
a gust of wind, and puts the newspapers just beyond my reach. 

“Benjamin ! Benjamin Hooker!” I cry; “come and pick up these 
papers !” 

No answer. Another gust. This time the leaves open out, and 
flutter asunder. Page 39 of the World drives furiously against 
the latest intelligence of the Post, and, after a short squabble, seems 
determined to take a header with it into the sea. 

“Benjamin! They'll be into the water directly !” 

This time I am vouchsafed a reply. Something like this. 

“ H-Hoo-oonck-ck ! CK! CK! !” 

“Wake up, you lubber, will you?” No answer. “ Benjamin!” 

“ACK-HK!!!” 

The leaves are dancing the merriest Can-Can in the world all over 
the pier-head, and are trying to tantalise me by going as near the 
edge as possible and then flaunting back in derision. 


“Damn that old Stick-in-the-mud !” I aspire fervently. For have 
T not just cause for wrath ? 


VOL. LIV. Or 
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“Perhaps you would allow me,” says a very sweet voice, with just 
a touch of laughter in it. I call it “sweet” advisedly. The only 
word to describe it, I assure you. Sweet and round to the ear as is 
Maraschino to the taste. 

From behind me glides forward swiftly and smoothly the owner of 
the voice, and, with a little inclination of the head as she passes, 
betakes herself to gathering up the strayed leaves. 

I am aware of turning the brick red which is all of a blush my 
bronzed cheeks can produce; of murmuring in a feeble grunt, 
“Thanks a thousand times quite most immensely, ‘pon my word !”— 
and of—well, of—well, of—I can’t just exactly say what! 

I am overtaken by 


“A notable passion of wonder.” 


I feel as if the perfection that had appeared so suddenly before me had 
something in it to take away the breath, and that my breath it most 
certainly has taken away. How often have I not sneered at the hack- 
neyed phrase of the author who possesses more ink than ability to use 
it, “ Beauty that defies description!” And here is Beauty before my 
very eyes that I can no more describe than I can help adoring it. 

Look at her yourself. Who could put into so many words the 
utter grace of her pose as she bends to pick up that refractory sheet 
which wil flit away to the other side; the movement which takes her 
after it—not a walk, not a run—something akin to the motion of a 
pretty cutter through a calm sea, something like the undulating flight 
of that swallow over there. 

Look at those dainty clean-cut feet; those hands to match, and 
more. Follow the lines of that shapely figure; what term in the 
language can you suggest to express those delicate curves and ovals ? 
See how she carries herself; erect, and supple the while; with all 
the freedom of the girl, a very woman in her stateliness. 

Come we to the head. That little nose is hardly aquiline, you 
cannot call it straight. The mouth? Well, as those lips are full, 
without being thick ; and as the tender curve ends in a decided droop 
at the corners without telling of sadness, for a tiny line of white 
amidst the rose turns it into well-nigh a smile, I must leave it to 
you to draw its portrait. There’s a dimple for you in that well-set 
chin that debars you from calling it decided; and a grey in the blue 
of those eyes that makes it hard to describe them, unless you say, and 
that would certainly be an exaggeration, that they are as big as lakes 
and twice as deep. 

Now for the hair. Brows and lashes thick, as are the coils that 
are twisted so smoothly behind, and the waves that grow so low in 
front—easy enough, so far. But as for the colour, impossible. For 
it.is neither yellow, brown, red, nor black ; I can’t give you an idea 
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of it; auburn wouldn’t do it justice; mat-gold is too dingy. Well, 
have you ever noticed the red-gilt edges of your sister’s prayerbook 
as she walked by your side in the sunlight? If you haven't, you 
must imagine the colour, for I can’t explain it any more than I can 
paint the woman, semi- Venus, semi-Diana, who is shining on me now! 

She has finished her task, and is coming towards me. How well 
that black soft dress suits her, with its broad sashes of red; that red 
sailor’s knot about the snowy collar ; that cheeky little hat ; that great 
sunshade framing the head and bust! 

“Neat but not gaudy,” I think; “awfully good form!” One 
cannot always be indulging in metaphors, you know. 

“Here are your papers,” she says, holding them out with a smile. 
Mother of Moses, as Jack Morton hath it, what a smile! “ And now 
I will wake your attendant, if I may?” I take the papers, mumbling 
out inarticulate thanks, and trying hard to combine politeness with 
steady staring. As she gives them to me, she drops me the tiniest, the 
most piquant little bob curtsey in acknowledgment of my gratitude. 

“Pray don’t mention it,” she says, and is off after Benjamin. Now 
there is nothing particularly striking about those five syllables, I 
confess, but somehow they seem to me the sweetest I have heard for 
years, 

The sleepy one ambles up, stifling a yawn, and alone. 

“ Where’s the lady ?” I inquire, much vexed. 

“Sat down with the other lady, sir,” he replies, “ over yonder.” 

“Take me ‘ yonder,’ then, at once, if not sooner,” I command. 

Benjamin harnesses himself, and plods off round the pier-head. 
I speedily descry my little goddess sitting demurely by the side of a 
florid but still handsome Symphony in navy blue and gold. From 
afar I can distinguish the glitter of diamonds on her fingers, and as 
we approach I notice that she is girt with a heavy gold albert, and 
clasped about the neck with massive chains and lockets. 

I raise my hat with all the deference of Impecuniosity in the 
presence of Wealth ; and, addressing myself to the ideal of my dreams, 
at last find my tongue. 

“TI could not leave the pier this morning without taking this 
opportunity of telling Miss—Miss——” here I stop. Cunning dog, 
am I not? But she helps me not, so I proceed—* without thanking 
you for the courtesy which has made me grateful for the first time to 
the accident which——” 

She interrupts me. Thank goodness! I was getting into a mess 
with those “ which,” I’m afraid. 

“But it wasn’t an accident at all!” she interposes. 


“Not an accident!” I exclaim in horror. “Do you mean to say 
Miss Harley did it on purpose ?” 
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“ Picked up your papers on purpose ?” repeatsshe. “Of course!” 

I feel hurt and disillusioned. My divinity can chaff. The 
Symphony looks on in haughty silence, and is evidently about to 
give me my congé. 

“T was not speaking,” I say with dignity, “of the courteous lady 
who came to the assistance of an invalid”—a stiff little bow in her 
direction—* but of another who was good enough to run him over— 
Miss Harley.” 

If I had exploded a small torpedo at them instead of making this 
very innocent and most veracious remark its effect could hardly be 
more startling. 

“What!” they cry in one voice, as if they were rehearsing for 
supers’ astonishment business. I spread forth both hands in mute 
reply as who should say “I cannot conceal the appalling fact any 
longer. Things are as I have put them.” 

“Then you,” says Diana-Venus in solemn tones, leaning forward a 
little, “you are Charl—I mean, Mr. Wyvern !” 

How the deuce did she find that out? Is this fame, or is it that 
paragraph in the Globe ? 

“Tt is too true,” I reply with a grin, “I am. But what is it, 
please, that bewrayeth me ?” 

The two look at each other guiltily. Then the younger turns 
towards me, blushing a little. 

“Oh, Mr. Wyvern,” she says in that sweet voice of hers, “I’m 
so sorry—but I can’t help it. I am Mona Harley.” 

“ And I,” continues the elder, but more composedly, “I am Miss 
Harley.” 

My turn for torpedoes now. 

“ What!” I cry, as if I were trying to show them how the word 
ought to be said. And then we all three look at each other for a 
moment, and finally break into uncontrollable laughter. 

It will be readily understood why I should write no more just now, 
for in addition to all the marvels above set forth, my mother has 
reappeared, and, seeing her hovering about, I have signalled her to 
join us, I have formally introduced her, and we have both been asked 
to luncheon at Sea View. 


IV. 


Ir is, I take it, next to impossible for any human being to hear talk 
of another without forming some sort of an idea as to the personality 
of thatsame. It is also, I will venture to add, more than improbable 
that this said idea, or imaginary photograph, will present the slightest 
resemblance to the original thereof. When however I recall to mind 
the impression that such names as those, for instance, of Melchisedech, 


King Henry VIII., and the Lord Mayor of London, left upon my 
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infantile imagination, I cease to wonder at this idiosyncrasy of an 
incomplete cerebral organisation such asis ours. For did I not invest 
the priest of old story with the magpie robes of an Anglican bishop ? 
and did not I represent unto myself the uxorious king with a mighty 
beard of cerulean hue? and came not the civic potentate before my 
mental optic clad in all his robes of state, under escort of a giant cat, 
and to the tune of clashing church bells? And sometimes, to speak 
truth, I think that childhood is wiser than mature age, for though 
both are liable to eat and drink more than is good for them, the child 
knows when he is well off and is grateful for it, and the man, very 
often, is ignorant of the one, and incapable of the other. In any case, 
we do not improve as we grow older in the faculty of seeing through 
stone walls, or of ascertaining the outward appearance of people before 
we see them. All of which above-written rigmarole is but as 
sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal, I am aware; but, as it leads 
up to my subject, “Stet!” In other words, what I have written, it 
must be evident to the least observant mind, I have written. 

It is now some ten days since my newspapers fluttered about on 
Yawlton Pier; and it is now some ten days, consequently, since I 
have been (certainly) thinking of, and (almost as certainly) talking 
to, nobody but Mona Harley. My mother insists, dear good old 
wiseacre that she is, that my state is natural to all convalescents ; 
and, further, that it is the best sign possible when they commence to 
take pleasure in anybody’s society. Paul Dryden, the old dog (who 
has just run down for a day or two to cheer me up, and found it 
necessary to discover a mysterious somebody, whom I strongly suspect 
to be the pretty pair of daughters next door, to cheer him up), occupies 
most of his spare time in hoping that I shall not burn my fingers, in 
informing me that women sometimes break other things than legs, 
and in deducing from the remarkable premiss that I am a past- 
participled fool, the extraordinary conclusion that I am a dear old 
boy, and that if any woman dared by any chance But I will 
spare you the rest! Suffice it that his language was severe. 

Now, as it happens, both my mother and Paul are wrong. I cling 
to Mona because I am stupidly, idiotically, and disgracefully in love 
with her. And again, I cling to her because (and this is a good 
“because ”) I cannot burn my fingers, I cannot break my heart, over 
her, as the fingers happen to be burnt already, and the heart she has 
stolen long ago. Long ago, do I say? Ten days. But sometimes 
even an hour is an age; isn’t it ? 

I happen just now to be sitting next to Miss Harley—what is her 
name? Letitia, I fancy—on a rustic seat, in the garden of Sea View. 
The seat is very uncomfortable, and the more so from the fact that 
Paul Dryden is lounging opposite me in a particularly easy chair very 
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much too close to Mona in an easier. My mother sits, placidly con- 
tent, in a straight-backed wicker-throne with a hood to it, and seems 
not indisposed, from the intermittent salutes which the marabouts in 
her cap address to the company in general, to retire into the depths of 
the Illimitable Good. Paul and Mona are talking briskly, are evidently 
saying smart things, and are laughing at them. Moreover, they have 
their backs turned to the sea, which, heaving in a glorious flood of 
moonlight, is lapping lazily against the terrace. This I notice with 
jealous disapproval. How absorbed they must be in each other to 
turn their backs upon such splendour! I am dribbling out bits of 
conversation ; trying to persuade myself that I am not angry with 
Mona for talking to Paul; and wondering how it is that I always 
imagined, as I lay on Bed No. 14, Victoria Ward, St. Jude’s 
Hospital, that Miss Harley was an old, lanky, grey woman, instead of 
being the middle-aged, well-filled-out, golden female who is now 
sitting beside me. And so we come back to our muttons. 

“T can assure you, Mr. Wyvern,” says Letitia, in answer to my 
last remark, “ that you are no more like the idea I had formed of you 
than Mona is to me.” 

I am on the verge of informing her that in that case the difference 
must be great indeed; but as she obviously considers it to be in her 
favour, I refrain, lest my voice should betray indignation at any com- 
parison between the two. 

“Mona,” she continues, “ was for rushing into the crowd that the 
accident had collected, to see for herself whether we had injured you 
seriously or not. But that, of course, I could not allow.” 

Of course not, I think. Nevertheless, what a darling it is! 

“Then you were taken to the hospital; so we were left to con- 
jecture, and the study of your poems, for a sketch of your features.” 

She is looking at me, from behind the measured sweep of her big 
fan, with a sort of lazy approbation. Lately, she has rather irritated 
me by this habit of hers. Not an impertinent stare, by any means ; 
a sort of good-natured appraising or taking stock, rather; the result 
apparently satisfactory to the looker. But it worries me all the same 
to feel those calm eyes upon me. 

“You're not a bit like a poet, you know,” she resumes. “ Poets 
are dishevelled, dingily pale, negligent of themselves ; wear trousers 
too short for them, and primeval wide-awakes. At least they ought to, 
if they want to produce the orthodox impression upon society. How 
can a poet be expected to think of dress? Now you have a military 
look about you. You must have been a soldier once. No?” 

I hasten to disclaim the honour, but am inwardly conscious that 
she has titillated my vanity not unagreeably. Tell the next acquaint- 
ance you make that you are sure he must be an army man, and you 
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shall see him walk about for the next half-hour with his chest thrown 
out and his back tucked in to a degree that would make any pouter 
pigeon envious. 

“Well, then,” she proceeds, “all that I can say is that you are a 
Fraud, Mr. Wyvern. The build of your clothes, the shape of your 
boots, the cut of those crisp brown locks, that fair moustache on a 
sunburnt face, all smack of the service ; and even,” here she laughs a 
little—“ even the cavalry walk !” 

I was emancipated from the Hybrid just a week ago; and so I am 
naturally proud of my newly recovered powers. I jump up, and 
begin to pace up and down in the moonlight. 

“Cavalry walk!” I repeat indignantly, thinking the while what a 
good excuse this will be for a shifting of quarters and consequent 
escape from the rambling converse of my Letitia—“ cavalry walk! 
Do you call this a cavalry walk ?” 

The last two words with withering contempt. And, incontinent, 
I betake myself to pacing up and down the terrace like the two 
gendarmes in ‘Géneviéve de Brabant’ rolled into one. 

“One, two! One, two!” cries Miss Harley, breaking into fat 
laughter ; “oh, how funny you are, you men!” 

“Two to one on one!” shouts Paul in his deep, echoing, jolly 
voice. “In training for the Agricultural Hall, aren’t you, old boy ?” 

I begin, fool that I am, to walk grotesquely; to pretend to be 
lame ; to have one hip out of joint; to be knock-kneed. Why I do 
so, I cannot explain. Perhaps my mind is out of joint. However, 
they all laugh consumedly. At all events Letitia nearly goes into 
hysterics; my mother, whom the clamour has aroused, applauds 
vociferously, as, indeed, she does at any performance of mine, good 
or indifferent; and Paul lies back in his chair, and rolls out such 
laughter as might have sounded in Olympus when Vulcan was kicked 
down to earth. A great success, my comic business, you will say. 
But there is some one who does not laugh. 

“Mr. Wyvern!” says a soft voice, the tones of which I could 
distinguish amid the thunder of Niagara. 

Iam angry with myself at being moved by so small a thing as the 
mention of my own name in calm accents the while a majority of my 
audience is manifesting its unqualified approval; but I flush right 
up to the roots of my hair, and feel more confused a thousandfold 
than I did when I spilt that cup of coffee over Lady Middleworld’s 
moiré antique and lace. 

However, I am not going to confess myself abashed; so I execute 
a pirouette, give two steps of the last cellar-flap, and bring my foot 
(my best foot, I am still rather groggy on the other one) down, with 
a good old professional flat stamp, on to the ground. 
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“Mr. Wyvern,” again says the soft voice; “will you get me a 
wrap from the house? I fancy it is getting chilly.” 

“Encore! Encore!” shouts Paul. 

“No, no!” expostulates my mother; “ think of his poor leg!” 

I pay no heed to these well-meant observations, but with a little 
bow, and a word to Mona, turn to go on her errand. 

“Stay,” says she, as I start; “I may as well go with you.” And 
rising, she comes to me, and we turn away. 

I am only too glad to escape; but, in good sooth, am not too well- 
pleased at the company which has been forced upon me. For I feel 
as guilty as any schoolboy caught stealing apples in an orchard ; as 
foolish as any village-maiden discovered posturing before her mother’s 
looking-glass. 

We walk on about ten yards in silence, and then, as we come to two 
diverging paths, Mona speaks. 

“ Let us go to the right,” she says. Now the right is in this case 
the wrong, and the left the right, path. An old joke, doubtless; but 
a fact, all the same, which proved of important consequence to my 
happiness that evening. For the right path leads to the beach, and 
the left to the house. 

“ But ” I interpose, much exercised at her suggestion. 

“*But me no buts,’” she quotes; “march!” And we march, once 
more in silence, till the little green gate swings to behind us, and we 
are on the beach. 

We stand on the shingle, looking at the heaving silver of the sea. 
Mona gives a short cough—a preparatory one, it seems to me. Now 
for it, think I. 

“Mr. Wyvern ” sudden pause. 

“Yes, Miss Harley,” I say meekly; and? think, “oh, the devil!” 
She evidently finds some difficulty in beginning whatever she has 
to say to me, for she looks at me from out of her sweet, great, serious 
eyes ; and is about to speak; and then straightway turns her pretty 
head aside. 

“ Let us sit down,” she says, moving on a step. There is an old 
breakwater here, which so high up as this is dry enough, but further 
down is breaking the rippling water into diamonds and spray. She 
sits. Istand. I am a grown man, and a stalwart, but somehow I 
am afraid of what she has in her mind to say to me. Shesigns to me 
(a little imperious sign it is, and I could kiss the hand that makes 
it) to follow her example. Ido. We are both seated. Up curtain! 

“Mr. Wyvern,” she begins for the third time, “ you must forgive 
me for what I am going to say to you; I know you will——” 

“Oh, how can you——” I interrupt. 

“T know you will,” she continues; “ but—well—don’t misconstrue 
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me—” and, after a moment’s pause, with a little tremble in her voice 
—‘ never let me see you again as you were to-night!” 

After this, the deadest silence I ever remember hearing. The 
phrase sounds Irish, but it expresses what I mean. ‘True, I hear the 
drawling rustle of the wavelets as they retire into the ebb-tide over 
the shingle ; I hear the shouts of the sailors heaving at the capstan 
of that brigantine out there ; I hear that clock strike ten ; and—well, 
I hear the beating of my own heart, for I know she would never have 
said what she has said if she had not found something in me to place 
on the pedestal which every good woman possesses for some object or 
other however unworthy. 

I venture to speak, but not before the long stillness has betrayed 
our sympathy. 

“So you care ?” I whisper. 

A pause. 

“Yes |” 

It is hardly a spoken word. It is more a softly breathed promise 
of hope for a man who, until this moment, has never known what it 
is to love. 

“Charlie, old boy! Charlie! Miss Harley! Charlie !”—Hoarse 
shouts from Paul. 

We start up, and move towards the gate, where we are met by my 
mother, Miss Harley the elder, Paul Dryden, and a short, gentlemanly, 
clean-shaven, coral-studded male in evening dress. 

“Mona, dear,” says Letitia in measured tones; “I fancied you 
might be here. Let me introduce to you a new acquisition—con- 
demned to hard labour at Yawlton Barracks for three months—Lord 
Stablecott, of the 8th Lancers.” 


V. 


“THERE'LL be war, Obadiah, there’ll be war!” sings out Paul, 
recumbent on his back, and shading his face from the sun with the 
broad sheets of the Times. “ Listen here!” and in a quick mumble 
he reads out: “‘I have it on the very highest authority that General 
Sacratoff, the Russian Envoy, has been twice slapped on the back by 
the Khan of Mendacia; and that, on the second occasion, his highness 
was distinctly heard to remark, in the expressive language of his 
country, that he would look on with equanimity while the Ingliz 
Infidel suffered the torture of being bléd (literally: pushed or driven 
by the wind) rather than receive an embassy from a nation which 
had so overreached (in Mendacian: bam bhuzle) the august master 
of Sacratoff.’ What do you think of that, Charlie, my son ?” 

I am lying near him, prone on my face, engaged in the exhilarating 
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pastime of throwing one pebble into the air and trying to hit it with 
another. I have only, as yet, succeeded once; and then I was nearly 
hoist with my own petard, for the stones flew asunder in a little 
shower, and very nearly into my left eye. We are taking our ease, 
after lunch, by 


“The beached margent of the sea,” 


and smoking the pipe of peace, before we retire to array ourselves in 
gorgeous raiment for the afternoon dance at the Pavilion. 

“S’pose we shall have to thrash him,” I answer meditatively. 
“Where is Mendacia, by the way ?” 


“Don’t you know ?” responds Paul magisterially. 

“Do you?” I retort. 

“Of course,” he says, rather put out. And then, somewhat vaguely, 
“Why, you know, over there—in Asia somewhere ; between Siberia 
and India, you know 

As the tract of country he indicates contains a very appreciable 
number of square miles, and is inhabited by a good many different 
nationalities, I am not much wiser than I was before as to the precise 
longitude and latitude of the principality in question. 

I am not, however, sufficiently interested in the subject to inter- 
pellate my friend any further ; so I relapse into silence and pebble- 
throwing. 


“ Another railway accident,” he continues. “ Jove! that’s the third 
this week.” 

I decide that this remark, being the statement of a fact, does not 
call for any answer beyond the grunt which I throw in as a sort of 
Selah or Higgaion thereto. 

“«'T'wo years’ penal servitude for stealing a piece of beef, value five 
shillings. Three months’ hard labour for dancing on a wife’s stomach, 
an entertainment which the thoughtless accused varied by kicking 
her about the head till he was tired.’ ” 

This extract again, though read out in Paul’s most indignant tones, 
and he can be indignant when he likes, does not appear to me to 
necessitate comment. It speaks for itself. I am now engaged in 
watching two people, a man and a woman, who are sitting together 
some way down the beach. They are indulging in earnest conversa- 
tion, and from the gestures of the man I should think he was making 
love to his companion. Yes, for he takes her hand; and, as she does 
not seem to object, he takes the other, and holds them for a moment. 
Rather interested, I put up my pince-nez, being short-sighted, to see 
if the woman is pretty. 


“Mona!” I exclaim; and my pipe falls out of my mouth, as I 
have bitten through the amber. 
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“Hullo! hullo!” says Paul; “ what’s the matter ?” 

“Look there!” I growl curtly, pointing to the amorous couple. 

“Oh! Stablecott and Mona,” he answers indifferently. “I’ve been 
watching them for the last half-hour. I thought you saw them 
too.” 

“Don’t be a fool,” I remark politely ; “do you suppose I should 
have sat here, listening to selections from the Times, if I had ?” 

Paul gives a quick look at me, and sits up. 

“No, I don’t,” he says, “ nor did I know you were so hard hit until 
now. Believe me, old man——” 

He stops, for he sees that I am not listening to him. I am looking 
at them, as they move off towards Sea View. I see him bending 
towards her, every now and then; and I say to myself wrathfully 
that all women are liars, and I the biggest ass for certain that ever 
spent six weeks at Yawlton. For, since our dinner at Sea View, when 
I was interrupted in a memorable conversation at or about a break- 
water I wot of, I have been intending to shift my quarters for a good 
month. My mother has gone; Paul Dryden has gone and is come 
back ; and I ought to be gone too, and not to have come back; only 
Lord Stablecott is a fixture at this stupid little watering-place which 
to me is at once a paradise and a hell, and therefore I cannot, or, to 
speak sooth, I will not go. 

I have seen Mona almost every day. I have been alone with her 
almost every day. And either she has received me with the coldest 
indifference, and sent me away in the seventh heaven; or she has 
welcomed me as a happy maid might her affianced lover, and parted 
from me as proud dame might from some importunate. To me she 
is incomprehensible. If I have offended her, why does she not dismiss 
me? If she loves me, why does she torture one who would lay down 
his life for her at the lightest sign from her dainty fingers ? 

“My dear boy,” resumes Paul, after a pause, “I can’t tell you how 
sorry I am to see you like this.” 

“Qh, blow your sorrow!” I say grumpily. And, straightway, I 
am sorry for having said it. But he, like many other well-meaning 
people, does not know that there is a time for everything ; and that 
this, most decidedly, is not the time to take notice of any grief, 
sorrow, vexation, or disappointment that may be too plainly legible 
upon my features. Indeed, if he were wise, he would get up, and 
propose a move in the direction of clean shirts and the Pavilion. 

“Charlie,” he says instead, in the sententious tone of a man who 
has your interest at heart, and is not too sorry to have the opportunity 
of letting you know it; “you can say ‘blow your sorrow’ if you like, 
but I don’t like to see your affections trifled with like this. You love 
this girl. You needn’t look black at me ; you can’t deny it; and she 
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doesn’t care for you; and she hasn’t got any money; and she hasn’t 
got any heart! and, well—remember what old Shakespeare says, 
‘There is never a fair woman has a true face.’ And she 7s ‘ fair,” 
by the sainted Jeremiah !” 

I turn round furious. 

“Look here!” I say, with concentrated rage, “ you can just walk 
off as fast as ever you like; and shut up talking about people 
whom you don’t understand; and, well—well—damn your quota- 
tions !” 

He looks at me hard a moment, and then puffs away at his pipe till 
it smokes like a small volcano. My heart softens, for I see a quiver 
under the heavy moustache that, God knows, comes from no womanly 
fount of lachrymosity. SoIreach out a hand, and seek his. It is not 
long to find. They are out of sight, but he is still here. And the 
contrast is to me the more striking from the remembrance I have of 
the words I have just spoken. 

“Paul, boy,” I say somewhat huskily, “ forget what I said just now. 
For I am very miserable.” 

“Takes two to make a quarrel,” he says sagely, as we rise and 
move off, “and I’m not going to let you out of my leading strings 
just yet, Master Charlie.” 

We walk along slowly in the heat down the dusty road that leads 
to my lodgings, and fall into silence. Thrice fool that I am, think I, 
to have ventured all my happiness at a game wherein I am bound to 
forfeit my stake, for I hold cards I cannot play, and must needs let 
the chance pass to another. Realise my wildest dream, say that she 
loves me, and what do you give me? Can I take her from the 
luxurious home she shares with her cousin, I, riddled with debt as I 
am, hardly able to keep myself? If even she were wealthy, instead 
of so evidently dependent on another, how could I tell her my love, 
and risk her suspicion of my motive? Just now, I have been roused 
into a frenzy of jealousy at seeing her with Stablecott; but what is 
more natural than that he should love her, and that the prospect of a 
well-gilded coronet should tempt a girl in her position? More, what 
alliance could be better for her interest, for her comfort in the future ? 
Let me try to stifle this selfish passion that has so nearly escaped 
my control ; and, thinking only of her, and of her wellbeing, wend 
on my solitary way, if not rejoicing, at all events in peace. 

Is it not Victor Hugo who says, somewhere, “ La mélancholie, 
cest le bonheur d’étre triste?” Even this pleasure, I think, as I 
button the last button of my waistcoat after completing my toilet, is 
denied me. I would give anything to escape this stupid dance, and 
seek solace for my woes in the solemn thunder of the sea-shore ; but 
my engagement-card is already half full, and I am one of the stewards 
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of our society of amusements. So, moodily enough I draw on my 
gloves and go to find Paul. 


VE 


Tue Pavilion at Yawlton is what, at a French watering-place, 
would be called the Etablissement des Bains, only without the Bains. 
We have not yet got beyond the aboriginal bathing-machine in this 
primitive holiday resort ; and the British female is still to be observed 
bobbing about at the end of a rope attached to that combination of 
utter discomfort and entire ugliness a little further down the beach. 
I suppose it is because of the amusement which the ballooning of 
those ungainly blue gowns afford to a select circle of young Jews, 
Turks, Heretics, and other Infidels, that these ladies refrain from 
adopting the more becoming, and certainly more modest, French 
bathing-costume ; but they cannot be aware, I am sure, of the queer 
tricks the waves are playing them, or, if I know my Albioness, they 
would forswear salt water for ever and a day. 

The Pavilion itself is a long, nondescript, many-windowed building, 
with two flag-topped abominations of desolation at each end, in the 
shape of a compromise between a minaret and a pagoda. To reach it, 
you pass from the road through its only recommendation from an 
zsthetic point of view, an umbrageous, delicately turfed, rose-scented 
garden. When you have safely crossed the slippery floor of the 
great ball-room, you may smoke your cigar, or finish your crochet if 
you please, on the crowded asphalte terrace against which, at high 
tide, the great green waves come surging, and fretting, and moaning. 
And there— 


“In books, or work, or healthful play,” 


we others are wont to while away a good many sunny hours. Some- 
times, however, the books are paper-bound, and bear strangely 
suggestive French titles; and the play is not always so healthful as 
it might be, for now and then it ends in a heartache. But these be 
mere matters of detail. 

As Paul and I arrive, the saloon is almost deserted, for we are in 
good time, as beseemeth officials; but there is already a gay throng 
assembled on the esplanade. Men, young and old, handsome, plain, 
and ugly, attired in the careless tweed or the punctilious frock-coat, 
are struggling into their gloves, intriguing for introductions, and 
scribbling partners’ names on immaculate wristbands. The matron 
and the maid sit in battle-array, smiling, and frowning, and bowing, 
and accepting inane compliments, and whispering to each other irony 
and business in turn. And there is a hum of conversation as of a 
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swarm of bees, broken now and then by laughter hoarse or shrill, 
which grows into a veritable Babel now that intermittent squeaks 
from within announce that the band is tuning up, and resigned to its 
fate. 

The prelude to the ‘Cloches de Corneville’ quadrille rings out, and 
I hurry off to find my Letitia, with whom I am to commence opera- 
tions. She is both lazy and wise, and so escheweth the round dance. 
I find her occupied in watching her fellow-creatures, with an amused 
smile upon her comfortable face. 

“ Do you know, Mr. Wyvern,” she says, as she takes my arm, and 
we our places, “I often wonder what men are writing when they put 
down the names of their partners. What do you think I discovered 
opposite our dance on the card a partner of mine once dropped as he 
left me ?” 

“* Haven’t the least idea,” I answer without interest, for I am 
watching for the arrival of Mona, who has not yet appeared. 

“ Why, ‘ Fair, fat, and forty,’” she laughs. ‘Now I am fair, I am 
fat, but I am noé forty, on the honour of a Harley !” 

“What cheek!” I exclaim. “ But fancy the thoughtlessness of the 
damsel who had danced No. 2 with me, and bored me, handing me 
her card when I asked, pitying her wall-floritude, for No. 15. She 
forgot that she had written me down ‘Sulky.’” 

“T dare say it was quite true,” responds she; “but you are never 
sulky with me: are you, Mr Wyvern ?” 

I look down at her in astonishment, which is increased when I find 
that she is gazing into my eyes with all the coquetry of eighteen, 
and a great deal more of its passion. A sudden light breaks upon 
me. I understand all her expressions of sympathy, all her steady 
observation of me now. Yes, she can afford to indulge herself in 
luxuries, and she has a mind to treat herself to a husband whom she 
fancies. I can fancy Paul’s delight if he could only see her now, and 
his congratulations. ‘Go in and win, my son,” he would ery; “ your 
fortune’s made!” But if she had fifty thousand a year instead of 
fifteen, he would have to be disappointed, for, poor as I am, I have 
no mind to sell myself; and—I am in love with Mona. 

The while these thoughts crowd and jostle each other in my mind, I 
have responded to her advances with some banality or other, have 
escorted her back to her seat, and am now circling gently round the 
room, to the strains of ‘ Tout a vous,’ with pretty little Dot Mannering 
inmy arms. As we pass the great glass door, I espy the faithless Mona 
standing thereat, with Stablecott at her side. Our eyes meet for a 
moment; hers, sweet and calm as is their wont, but with a weariness 
in them I have not seen before; mine, flashing fire. I am glad she 
sees me. I bend down to Dot, and whisper in her ear. I betake 
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myself to dancing more languorously than before; and then, strangely 
enough, feel the stress of Mona’s presence too much for my beating 
heart, and suggest the refreshment-room and icéd coffee. 

Dot is looking charming in a cool white costume, relieved by 
cunningly planted yellow and red satin bows, which suit her dark 
thick hair and fresh complexion “to ravish.” I am evidently the 
envy of a knot of the 8th, who apparently have been up to the 
present undecided as to whether after all they shall bestow the 
cachet of their acquaintance upon Yawlton society. They have 
just found out Dot; and, as far as I can see, are tossing up to decide 
upon the unfortunate member of their regiment who is to advance 
upon me and claim an introduction of me in my official capacity. 
They are not like their energetic colonel, who has introduced himself 
in his official capacity to half the girls in the room, and has already 
pranced through one valse, at a thundering deux temps, with his left 
arm keeping time straight out before him like a pump-handle. But 
my intentions do not chime in with theirs, so I march past them, and 
restore Dot to her chaperone with thanks. Then I bolt off as hard 
as the crowd will allow me to the door where I saw Mona just now. 
I have the next dance—it is ‘ Brise des Nuits’—with Mona; and I 
would not miss it for kingdoms or principalities. For is not mine 
enemy in the room ? 

No, she is not there. I wander through the whole place, adown 
the esplanade, and finally bethink me of the garden. I have no need 
of my pince-nez when she is in question. They say love is short- 
sighted. I can only answer that I could see Mona a mile off, short- 
sighted as Iam. As an instance in point, there she is under that 
chestnut over there. No? I'll bet you what you like on it. 

I advance. I have some way to go, and feel a certain difficulty in 
maintaining an equable step, without falling into the undignified, or 
lapsing into the pompous. I observe that most people are affected 
that way, even at the crossing of a ballroom; and I do not suppose 
that they suffer as a rule from the choking at the throat and the 
thumping at the chest, which is afflicting me now. 

Tam before her. I see, withfout looking at her, that she is clothed 
simply, as of course, but exquisitely, in some diaphanous black material 
wherein the sheen of satin is toned down by the lace wherewith it is 
draped. A little white lace at her throat and a blazing red rose in 
her bosom relieve the shadows of the picture, but I do not raise my 
eyes any higher lest I should betray myself. 

“T have the pleasure, I believe ?” I remark formally. 

“Oh, our dance! Of course,” she answers quietly. “ But I am so 
tired. That is why Icame out here.” Then, seeing my face darken, 
“Can’t we sit it out together ?” 
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She is seated upon the only chair within a hundred yards, so I 
tumble down, in a heap, at her feet. 

“Tam so glad you came out,” she continues; “you must talk to 
me. I do so like to hear you talk.” 

“Do you?” I murmur with a black frown. AndI have a mind to 
suggest that she seems to prefer the granting of an audience to 
others. 

“Yes,” she resumes calmly ; “your conversation is so soothing to 
me after 4 

“ After what ?” I interrupt jealously. 

“ Never mind after what.” 

“T suppose you mean it sends you to sleep!” Very angry this time. 

“ You are a little unkind, I think, this afternoon,” she says after a 
pause. 

“A little unkind?” I repeat with deepest emphasis. “ Hé vous, 
madame ?” 

“ Apres ?”—lifting her dark brows. 

“ Do you suppose I didn’t see you on the beach?” I ask furiously. 

“Oh, with Lord Stablecott, you mean!” in calmest tones—“ oh 
yes; and he was very silly, and persisted in asking me to think it 
over.” She breaks into a ripple of laughter, very pleasant to hear 
sometimes, but not now. 

“ And you——?” in a hoarse whisper. 

“T said I would tell him whether I would think it over or not, 
this afternoon. But, by the way, what gives you the right, Mr. 
Wyvern, to watch my actions, or to cross-examine me upon their 
result ?” 

I am no longer master of myself. 

“What gives me the right?” I cry, raising myself upon one hand, 
and feeding my hungry eyes upon her beauty, as she lies back there 
with one cool white hand folded over another. 





“He ten times pines that pines beholding food ” 


—and she is all the sustenance of my life. “What? Why, Mona, 
the love I bear you! Oh, listen, for you know I love you——” 

Iam about to proceed, when she checks me with that imperious 
gesture that becomes her so well. There is silence for a moment, 
and she looks me through and through; but, I swear, with loving 
eyes. Then she speaks : 

“You know my position ?” 

“ Yes, sweetest,” I answer. “I knowall. But what , 








“Tn that case,” she interrupts, in her haughtiest manner, “I shall 
tell Lord Stablecott that I will think over it!” And she rises, and 
sweeps away, leaving me in an agony of grief and perplexity. 
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VIL. 


I surst into my chambers at the Temple, bang to the door after me, 
and fling myself into an easy-chair, opposite Paul Dryden, who is 
reclining gracefully in another. He is simply but airily clad in 
nightshirt and trousers; by his side stands a three-legged table laden 
with the remains of breakfast and a quart pot of mild and bitter ; and, 
with an old football fez aslant on his head, a huge pipe in his mouth, 
and slippered feet on the mantelpiece, he looks pretty comfortable. 
He is pretending to be absorbed in Smith’s Leading Cases; but 
unless I am very much mistaken he has been meditating upon the 
charms of the fairest of certain sisters whom we left at Yawlton some 
three weeks ago, for surely that is her photo he has just hidden away. 

I have not seen Mona since that day at the Pavilion. We left for 
London the same night, at my urgent entreaty, and since then I have 
been trying to drown my sad thoughts in hard work, the result of 
which I have for the last two days been trying to get off my hands. 
With but little success, however. This very morning, I have been out 
since nine o'clock wandering from publisher to editor, from Dan to 
Beersheba. And now it is midday, and that unfortunate MS. is 
still in my pocket. I fling it down on the floor angrily, and Paul 
looks up. 

“ No success, I see,” he says, getting up and stretching himself. 

“Not a ha’porth,” I growl; “Ido believe I am the most unlucky 
devil in London.” 

“Ah!” says Paul, filling his pipe, and looking wise, “it’s a deuced 
long lane that has no ‘ 

“Now don’t trouble yourself to say that,” I interpose. “Mine 
isn’t alane atall. It’sa road. And, by the same token, the Road to 
Ruin !” 

“Come, come, easy all!” he says soothingly; “and, by the way, 


don’t forget that we are due to lunch with old Lady Middleworld 
at 1.30.” 


“Shan’t go!” 

“Yes, you will. And, look here, there’s a letter on the table that 
came by second post just now.” 

“Looks infernally like a Dill,” I say, taking it up with much 
aversion. “Hullo!” catching sight of an official seal on one side 
and O.H.MLS. on the other, “ what’s this ?” 

“Returned letter, perhaps,” suggests Paul. 

I read. It is a courteous missive from the Private Secretary of 
the First Lord of the Treasury to inform me that, if I am willing to 


accept £500 a year for my valuable services, the right honourable 
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gentleman is prepared to appoint me to the post of Superintendent of 
the Crown Waste Paper Basket Office. 

How we cheered; how we capered; how we waved the letter on 
high till it nearly came to pieces; how we shook each other’s hands 
till they nearly came off, it is needless to tell, and, indeed, would be 
difficult to describe. Suffice it, that we sobered down in sufficient 
time to don our go-to-meeting clothes and get to Chesham Place by 
the appointed hour. 

The little old lady awaits us in the most comfortable armchair of 
a comfortable but at once too dusky and too musky boudoir. 

“ How do you do, Mr. Dryden,” she says, extending two jewelled 
fingers to be saluted. ‘ How are you, Charlie? Oh, never mind him, 
my dears,” as a tall, fair-headed figure rises from a low seat at her 
side, “it’s only my lapdog. Don’t know him, eh ?—The Honourable 
Frank Sandalwood—Wyvern—Dryden. You can shake hands if you 
like, but mind that china.” 

We murmur something about its being so dark, and shake hands 
limply. Frank Sandalwood? Oh yes, I know him. An attaché 
who has run through all his money, and quitted the service. A man 
about town who allowed an actress to pay his debts periodically, till 
she tired of his infidelities and of him, A protégé of Lady Middleworld 
at the present; and high in her favour, and deep in her debt. At 
least so says Mrs. Grundy. 

“A shady reputation, eh ?” retorts his old friend when she hears 
it. ‘“ He is the wickedest, and the most amusing, and the most useful 
creature in the world; and not so very expensive after all. Reputa- 
tion? Fiddle-de-dee! A d’autres, ma chere!” For she is very 
proud of her French; and has everything, from the ‘ Contes Drdla- 
tiques’ and Rabelais to Adolphe Bélot and ‘ L’Assommoir,’ at her 
fingers’ ends. 

The question now, however, is not about anybody’s fair fame, but 
about lunch, and two more guests. 

“Yes, my dears,” she rambles on; “I have invited two charming 
persons to meet you. One is a great heiress. I had intended her for 
Frankie, here; but he is too necessary to me, and he would lose all 
her money at Monaco in a couple of years; so I shall give her 
to you, Charlie, though you’re a shocking young rascal too, you 
wretch !" 

The lapdog and I both laugh somewhat confusedly, and are not 
sorry to hear the hall-door-bell ring. 

The door opens, and stately powder and plush appears, and stands 
acide. “ Miss Harley, Miss Mona Harley,” he announces. Enter to 
us, item: one gorgeous grey silk, and, item: one sober green serge. 
How it comes about I know not; but after an all-round laughing over 
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the fact of our not needing introductions, I find myself standing 
beside Mona, and, with my brain all in a whirl, determined to defy 
my Lady Middleworld, and let Letitia and her wealth go withersoever 
they please. As it happens they fall into the matter-of-fact possession 
of friend Paul; and Miladi, who, strange to say, does not seem so put 
out as I should have expected, leads the way with her Frankie do 

the narrow stairs into the flower-decked dining-room. 

So soon as I have disengaged bread from napkin, and swallowed a 
glass of sherry, I find eyes and voice. Mona is looking divine. The 
surprise of meeting me, perhaps—let us hope so—has brought the 
sweetest rose into her soft cheeks; and I can see now the velvet on 
the serge, and the heavy ivory of the bouquet by the collar, that combine 
to make her dress a fit costume for such loveliness. 

“Will you let me tell you,” I say, during the rustle of our sitting 
down, “how glad I am to see you once more ?” 

“T too,” she answers, somewhat laboriously arranging herself in 
her chair, “am glad to meet you again.” 

“Don’t say too much,” I whisper in her ear, “or I might go mad 
with joy to hear such kind——” 

“Pass the sherry, please,” says Sandalwood from between Letitia 
and Lady Middleworld, who occupies the head of the table, facing 
Paul at the end thereof. 

I have an instinctive aversion to lapdogs in general, and to Frank 
Sandalwood in particular, so this ordinariest of observations brings 
me taut up to my moorings, and I am able to carry on the requisite 
flow of inanities which is necessary for the success of a luncheon at 
which more than two people (being lovers) are present. 

I remember little further concerning that memorable meal. I have 
a faint idea of coffee sipped out of marvels of Sevres n’y touchez pas. 
I do not forget the reproachful gaze of my Letitia, whom I fear I 
have rather neglected. And some really remarkable high notes of 
Frankie’s tenor voice still dwell on my mind. But what is really, and 
truly, and only, palpable to me, is that I am standing in the little 
picture-hung hall, helping Mona to don her fur-lined silk cloak, and 
looking out at the street where the Victoria, with its pair of 
pawing, champing roans, stands waiting to take them to afternoon tea 
and me to bliss ineffable. 

‘ “You'll have to make yourself small, Mr. Wyvern,” says Letitia, 
as the groom adjusts the little front seat for me. ‘“ But you won’t be 
our prisoner long.” 

Shan’t I? I think, as I spread the bearskin over our knees and we 
dash off at ten miles an hour—not yours, perhaps, my fair one; but 
hers? All my life ! 

I remain as small as ever I can; but do what I will, her feet 
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sometimes touch mine. There is no pressure, given or received; but 
the contact, slight as it is, sends the mad blood coursing through my 
veins still more madly, and, when we draw up with a clatter at the 
door of her home, it is all I can do, as I jump out and assist her to 
alight, to restrain myself from falling on my knee before my idol, 
and imploring her mercy. 

As it is, something much more prosaic occurs. So soon as we 
stand within the door, the butler, addressing Mona, says: “If you 
please ’m, Lord Stablecott he called, and left this note for you, and 
his lordship will be much obliged if you will kindly send a answer 
by six o’clock this evening, as he may have to go to Bridledon to- 
night, his grace the Dook being took worse.” 

All this in one breath, as if learnt by rote, or oiled by gold. So 
she has a chance of becoming Duchess of Bridledon? All’s over with 
me now, and my mad hopes. What a consummate fool I must look 
in her eyes! But she is speaking. 

“Mr. Wyvern, will you come up; have some tea; and excuse my 
answering this note ?” 

I follow her, mutely, as do hounds when they are called to heel. 
We reach the drawing-room. She signs me courteously to a seat, 
and sits down at an escritoire. Letitia has gone upstairs to take off 
her bonnet. We are alone. For a moment Mona writes swiftly ; and 
then, in the act of sealing up her letter, turns to look at me. What 
strange change in my face she sees therein I know not; but she is 
at my side, and asking me rapid questions, the purport of which | 
cannot make out, before I can shape in words what I have to 
say. 

“You, you are answering Lord Stablecott,” I falter. ‘“ Before 
you send him that, hear me, for God’s sake, hear me, or I shall die !” 

“T am listening,” she says. And as she sits down by my side, and 
lays her hand on my arm, there is something of a caress in her voice 
and look which nerves me to speak. 

“Oh, Mona, sweet Mona,” I whisper deliriously, “I know what is 
the temptation in this offer you are about to accept. I know you are 
poor, dependent, and proud. But think, before you send that note, 
that you are rejecting a love as true as ever man offered woman, and 
as enduring as the stars that look down upon it, or the Nature which 
gave it birth. I can speak now—a post has been offered me, a 
mere pittance it’s true, but we could live so happily on it, I going 
oit to my work in the morning with your kiss on my lips, coming 
back at night to find the same sweet caress to welcome me which a 
few hours ago was a blessing and an adieu !” 

I stop abruptly. I find my arm is tightly circled round her waist, 
and she sobbing convulsively. 
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“Read !” she says, passing me her letter. It is a kind but a defini- 
tive refusal of Lord Stablecott’s proposal. 

I look at her, still doubting. 

“Mona!” I cry yearningly. 

“Oh, how I have wronged you!” she answers. “And oh-—” 
throwing her arms wide open—“ oh! how I love you!” 

And then we are one. 

Does not that say all? Still, in the whisper— 

“ Sweet, above thought I love thee” 
—that Paris of Troy once murmured in fair Helen’s ear, I try to put 
into words the adoration of my eyes. 

“ You darling!” she cries. “‘ You silly old darling! So, after all, 
you didn't know which was the rich Miss Harley ?” 

* * * * * * * 

We have been married now a month. Sufficient, that, I should 
think, to explain how it is that everything is now clear tome. My 
poor child, living with her cousin for the sake of companionship and 
chaperonage, was miserable because she suspected every kindness of 
being prompted by interested motives, and every suitor of admiring 
her but for her money. Many an inconsistency in her conduct to 
the unworthy individual who pens these lines; many a cruel word, 
or mocking laugh, or sudden chill of manner may be 

: Expiated like this!” says Mona, throwing her soft arms 








about my neck ; and so bringing my story to an end with an “ Eh, 
Charlie?” a happy laugh, and a long, long kiss. 
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A Red Cross Ride through Snow and Death. 


I. 


Wuen I first heard of the Fall of Plevna I was at Belgrade, joining 
in the “mazy dance” at a ball given in the Staro Zdanje by several 
of the corps diplomatique to their colleagues and their wives, the 
Servian ministers and their wives, the élite of Belgrade and such 
“distinguished foreigners” as happened to find themselves in the 
capital of the plucky little principality. I had just returned from the 
interior, where I had been “roughing it” (rebuilding burnt villages 
for a munificent anonymous friend, who gave me a most munificent 
sum of money), and so the ball seemed to me perhaps even more 
brilliant than it really was. At all events, the European music, the 
charming mixture of European and Eastern costumes, military and 
civil, and of eastern and western dances, with the fair of all nation- 
alities, was a pleasant change to me from the discomfort of life in a 
wild country recently laid waste by fire and sword, and only just 
beginning to wipe out the “ trail of the Turk.” 

I was enjoying a pleasant chat with the amiable and accomplished 
Countess B * * *, with whom I had just danced in the Servian 
national dance, the Kolo, when a grey-bearded diplomatist exclaimed 
excitedly, half a¢ me half ¢o the countess, “ Don’t believe it! Can't 
be true! Have you heard the news?” “No, what?” we exclaimed 
in chorus, or rather duet. “The Russians have got into Plevna!” 
It is no part of my purpose to tell the different views and feelings 





expressed by the different diplomatic agents on the great news which 
the telegraph had brought us. Suffice it to say that although it did 
not happen to be truth, it looked like it, and everybody remarked 
at once, what most had before overlooked, that the Servian prime 
minister and the Russian diplomatic agent were absent. Prince 
Wrede, the Austrian consul-general, put two and two together and 
showed the connection of the two things to the satisfaction of himself 
and everybody else. However, Plevna was not obliging, and did not 
fall for several days.' 

At that time Dr. Humphrey Sandwith was acting as honorary 
administrator, in Roumania and Bulgaria, of the Russian Sick and 
Wounded Fund, and having “knocked himself up” with his work, 
he, with the approval of the committee, invited me to take his place. 
We had worked together before in Servia; but in the spring of 1877, 
when we were in the Timok Valley, he was struck down by a fever 
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which brought him to “death’s door,” and very nearly showed him 
the inside of it; and from the effects of which he still suffered at inter- 
vals. Under the circumstances I could not refuse my old friend’s 
invitation, and accordingly, having distributed my remaining stores of 
bricks, doors, windows, boards, beams, and such like, I set out for 
.Bucharest the day Servia declared her last war with the Turks, in 
company with General Cartagi, uncle to Prince Milan. We took the 
steamer as far as Orsova; there we chartered a carriage and four, and 
drove along the left bank of the Danube as far as Turn Severin. As 
we passed the then Turkish island Adah Kaleh, which is within gun- 
shot of Servia, Austria, and Roumania, we conceived a brilliant scheme 
for bombarding it, with small mountain guns, from the heights of the 
hills which form the Servian bank; but, as the scheme was never 
carried out, there is no use in dragging it to light from the darkness 
in which it was conceived, and in which it has (as far as I know) ever 
remained. But this much I must say, it was a very brilliant one, and 
would, no doubt, have been successful, assuming (which, however, was 
doubtful) that the Austrians would not have interfered. 

Bucharest was reached in due course, and Dr. Sandwith and I, 
having spent our Christmas there, made arrangements for visiting 
the hospitals on both banks of the Danube, and for distributing 
through the organisation of the Russian Red Cross both stores and 
comforts for the sick and wounded. Towards the end of the last week 
of the last month of the old year our arrangements were complete, 
and on the last day of the year I started alone to ride to Fratesti, a 
little more than fifty versts (about thirty-five miles) from Bucharest 
on the west of the Giurgevo road to the Danube. It was after- 
noon and bitterly cold, the thermometer showing twenty degrees of 
frost according to Celsius, or about zero, Fahrenheit. Still, I was 
tolerably well clothed and splendidly mounted. Furs, the “proper 
wear” for such weather, are too heavy, or rather too cumbrous, for 
the saddle, but I had a leather tunic under my coat, and two pairs of 
stockings in my jack-boots; my “knees and nose” had, from the 
force of circumstances, to “look out” for themselves; the former 
partially, the latter wholly and literally. 

My mount was, as I have said, splendid—a mare sixteen hands 
high, yet “low on the ground,” pretty head (which she knew how to 
carry), intelligent eye, clean legs, sure feet, good appetite, good goer, 
good temper. Alexandra—that was her name—had been the property 
of General Darozhinski; he was killed, and she wounded, by the 
explosion of a shell in the Shipka Pass, and after she had mourned 
her master till her own wounds (not very bad ones) were healed, she 


entered my service, and we soon became fast friends and understood 
each other like Christians. 
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My baggage consisted of two flannel shirts, a few pairs of stockings, 
half a dozen pocket-handkerchiefs, a waterproof coat and helmet, and 
a set of roughed shoes for Alexandra—the last item a happy thought, 
as the sequel proved—for although the shoes that she started with 
were all very well for Bucharest, where the deep snow had been cut 
up by the innumerable sledges, they were worse than useless when we 
got on the “ war-path,” which had been stamped down by the troops 
marching to the Danube till it resembled a sea of glass. In fact, 
I had to change her shoes as soon as we got out of the town. This 
little act of courtesy I had to do myself, but, being an old soldier in 
that way, I managed to do it to Alexandra’s satisfaction and to the no 
small amazement of the Don Cossacks who “chanced” that way at 
the moment. 

Then I joined the crowd of troops marching for the front; they 
were moving at about five versts an hour, and it was impossible 
to give them the go-bye, as they occupied the whole of the narrow 
road. I made the best of it, and that was not bad, as I had fallen 
in with a Russian colonel, and we chatted very pleasantly together 
till we reached the village of Kulugurine, where my friend and 
his regiment “nighted.” He pressed me very much to stay too, 
pointing out the disadvantages of travelling in a dark night; but 
I was deaf to his arguments, for I had promised the Russian Red 
Cross to be at our Red Cross barracks at Putiné, twenty versts 
beyond Fratesti, in the morning, and I was nearly a like distance 
the wrong side of the latter place. Besides, there would be no 
troops marching by night and I could thus travel quicker. I took 
a “pull” at the colonel’s “vodka” flask (it was really cognac, but 
every one religiously believes that Russian officers drink no spirit 
but vodka, and I won’t try to teach them heresy), and nibbling 
my last biscuit, I called on Alexandra for a trot, hoping to reach 
Fratesti before the new year—the old one had only about three hours 
of life left. I was exceedingly anxious to lose no time, as the 
prisoners from Pleyna, nearly 30,000 in number, were on the march, 
and the first detachment of 4000 was expected at our barracks the 
next day. “Our barracks” were built with about £1000, part of 
the Russian Sick and Wounded Fund; they held nearly a thousand 
beds for comparatively light cases, about forty for wounded officers, 
and about thirty for grave and hopeless cases. The latter were fitted 
up with much comfort, but the others were only straw in canvas sacks 
laid on the rough board floor. All the bedding was provided by the 
Russian Red Cross, as also was the staff of doctors and sisters of 
charity, and the Russians having taken all these thousands of pri- 
soners, their Red Cross was anxious to provide for those who should 
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fall a prey to the severity of the weather, and so they had invited my 
co-operation in the matter. 

The snow broke crisply under Alexandra’s feet as she trotted 
merrily along into a darkness which seemed to grow thicker and 
thicker every verst we left behind us, till at length we could see 
nothing but the distant camp-fires in our rear and the few stars which 
had ventured out on “such a night as this.” Then I could see 
nothing but Alexandra’s head, and suddenly ¢hat disappeared, and 
almost at the same moment I found we were rolling over each other 
into a young ravine which a snow-drift had obligingly filled up for 
us. How many times we somersaulted I could not exactly count, 
but when I came to survey damages I found they were not so severe 
as one might have expected—a few bruises falling to my own share, 
and a nasty cut in the shoulder to Alexandra’s. “The awkwardest 
share of this awkward affair” was that when we found a way out of 
the ravine we did not know where we were. The camp-fires had died 
and we could not see their ashes, the stars had repented their rashness 
in coming out and had retired, and all that I could see was a small 
round spot of white with a larger circle of leaden grey, and beyond 
that blackness. Alexandra may have seen a little more, as I don’t 
think she ever had typhus as I had two years ago on the Serbo- 
Bosnian frontier. This disgusting disease, besides twice skinning me, 
like an eel, alive, affected my eyes, so that although I can see very well 
by day I am almost blind by night. And here I find myself in a 
waste of white that for the most part looks black to me. I light a 
cigar and look at my watch by the light of it—ten o'clock, and I 
have not dined, and no chance of dining this year. The mare too is 
hungry, and is pawing the snow away in the vain endeavour to “ get 
to grass.” I take the saddle off and spread her blanket over her. In 
replacing the saddle my half-frozen hand accidentally “ punches ” my 
own nose, and to my horror I find it is frost-bitten. I fall on my 
knees and bathe my face in the snow for nearly an hour, when sensa- 
tion gradually returns to my nose and ears, and then I try to rise, 
but cannot—my toes are frozen in my boots. I make many attempts 
at rising but fail, till at length I seize a stirrup, and in spite of the 
pain, almost too intense to endure, I pull myself up. Then I spend 
a good hour stamping circulation into my feet; that done I look 
again into the semi-darkness, and to my astonishment see a grand old 
country house, with massive entrance gates, in a high boundary wall 
surmounted by chevaua de frise. I pick up the bridle and lead the 
mare towards it, and soon find myself in an avenue of oaks, with hoar- 
frost hanging from their spreading branches. The road was rough 
and we made slow progress, and indeed we got no nearer the hospitable 
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mansion—for it was only an optical illusion, a will-o’-the-wisp, that 
led us farther from our way. I gave up all hope of finding Fratesti, 
or indeed anywhere, that year, and settled myself down to the mono- 
tonous amusement of stamping circulation into my feet, varied occa- 
sionally by applying snow to my face and ears. Then the intense 
cold (it was below zero) brought on an almost irresistible drowsiness ; 
but I dare not sleep, for I knew that if I slept I should forget to 
awake. I talked to Alexandra, and the poor beast seemed to under- 
stand the situation, and ever and anon turned to smell my face. I 
liked to imagine she was kissing me every time I felt the grateful 
warmth of her breath on my face, but I suppose she was merely 
satisfying herself that my weight against her flank was not a dead 
one. Then I found myself dozing, and would fain have smoked 
again but I could not open my mouth, for my moustache and beard 
were frozen together with a block of ice already a quarter of a pound 
weight—the result of my snow face-baths and of my breathing. In 
fact I had a gag of ice, which not only prevented my talking to the 
mare or smoking, but interfered seriously with respiration. The rest 
of the night was miserable in the extreme. I was hungry, and had 
nothing to eat; sleepy, and dare not sleep; cold, and too exhausted 
to take exercise sufficient to keep up the circulation. I had to press 
close up to poor Alexandra to preserve any warmth at all. Towards 
morning, too, I felt my hands all covered with blood—I could tell it 
was blood by the warmth and the smell, and I thought it came from 
under my finger-nails, which felt as though falling off—but when 
daylight came I found it was not my own blood but Alexandra’s. In 
embracing her neck .to support me and keep me warm, I had reopened 
her wound and smeared myself with her blood. But daylight did 
come at last, and I found that I had overshot the side road to Fratesti 
when less than five versts from that station. I had: spent ten hours 
in the snow within forty minutes’ walk of a warm bed. 

As we pointed for the Red Cross station I thought to myself, 
“Well, I'm a strong man, tolerably well clothed, and though very 
hungry, certainly far from starved—yet I have only got through this 
night by the ‘skin of my teeth.’ How can those wretched Turks 
have pulled through?” The sequel will show. 


II 


Tue Russian Red Cross delegate at Fratesti was M. Davidoff, now 
consul-general for the principality of Bulgaria: he gave us a good 
breakfast and a strong invitation to stay a few hours to rest. This, 
however, I felt bound to decline, as I had promised M. Richter’s 
locum tenens, the Russian delegate at Putiné, to be at “ Our Barracks ” 
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there before noon (it was now nearly ten, and I had twenty-five versts 
to do, a tired horse and a bad road). A slight fog—no doubt my will- 
o’-the-wisp castle of the night before—had raised the temperature 
so that one had not the fear of losing one’s nose before one’s eyes. 
Still it was bitter cold, and I could not help asking myself again and 
again, “ How can those wretched prisoners stand this?” At last 
the answer came in the shape of the first detachment, and oh! what 
a sight! They looked like a regiment of corpses galvanised into 
action by the subtle demon of war in some merry moment of “ glory.” 
Their pinched features wore a fixed, stolid expression of hopeless 
misery; their gait was slow and hobbling, for most of them were 
suffering from frost-bite, and all of them made feeble endeavours to 
hold their tattered garments round their shivering limbs. Some of 
them were vainly endeavouring to bite the frozen bread; others 
actually threw it away as useless weight; and a few Asiatics who had 
probably never in their lives seen such a winter were contorting their 
features and jabbering incoherent words which nobody understood or 
even noticed: they had lost their reason; the next night they lost 
their lives—they were frozen to death.* 

Eh, how sadly did I resume my own march! Here was misery, 
and I was powerless to alleviate it. I had hundreds of warm garments, 
but they had been bought with money especially subscribed for the 
Russian sick and wounded. I could not, of course, commit a breach 
of trust by applying funds subscribed for the Russians to the benefit 
of the wretched prisoners they had spared, although the enemy had 
massacred every Russian who had fallen into his barbarous hands. 
These poor wretches themselves admitted that the Russian and Rou- 
manian soldiers who fell into Osman Pasha’s hands were murdered 
in cold blood. And indeed Osman himself told me on the 21st of 
June 1877, when I had an interview with him at Adlie, on the 
Serbo-Bulgarian frontier, that he looked on the Roumanians as 
rebels, and as such he should execute them, and that he could not 
afford to keep Russian prisoners (“Ich bin nicht reich genug Russen 
zu erndhren !”’). 

I had not gone far before I came upon a Turk crouching in the 
snow. I dismounted and spoke to him in Sclav, on the chance of his 
understanding me; but I got no answer, the poor fellow had spoken 
his last word. He had fallen out to rest and eat his breakfast, and 
had yielded to the drowsiness which extreme cold induces, and had 
thus dozed into his last sleep, still grasping in his stiff hand his frozen 
bread. Horrors thickened on me as I traced the prisoners’ line of 
march, lined as it was at intervals with frozen corpses. Some of them 


* [Why did the Russians make them march unclothed through such a 
night? It was a march to the grave.—ED. | 
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were stripped of their clothing, and others were mutilated by the 
hungry hogs and wild dogs. They culminated in a sickening spec- 
tacle—a sow and her litter dragging the viscera from a dead Asiatic. 
“Oh, heavens!” I exclaimed involuntarily to myself. ‘“ Were these 
poor wretches born to be food for swine?” And clapping my hand 
on my revolver I was just about to shoot the obscene beast, when the 
thought occurred to me that it was well for the living that these 
scavengers—the hogs, the dogs, and the vultures—should eat up the 
dead, and so prevent their putrefying bodies from breeding a pestilence. 
At twelve o'clock I reached Putiné, almost at the same moment as several 
waggons loaded with frozen corpses. The Russian delegate, besides 
succouring the living, had organised fatigue parties to bury the dead. 
He had distributed all the Russian stores and warm clothing amongst 
the Turkish prisoners, and begged hard for some of ours, but I felt 
bound to resist the temptation. I could not divert from the Russian 
sick and wounded money subscribed especially for them, and apply it to 
the Turkish prisoners whom they had spared in spite of the massacre of 
their own countrymen ; though practically it would have come to the 
same thing, for after taking the instructions of our committee I handed 
over my stores to the Russian Red Cross, and they distributed them 
amongst the Turks. They put the matter to me thus: “ Your friends 
are anxious to help us; we have taken all these prisoners, and with 
them the responsibility of doing our utmost to keep them alive; so that 
in helping them you assume a share of our responsibility, and thus you 
fulfil your own object of helping us.” In justice to the Russians I 
feel bound to say that this magnanimity was by no means exceptional 
or confined to officials. I have often seen Russian soldiers share their 
rations with Turkish prisoners. And at Zimnitza I found an hospital- 
barrack with fifty beds, thirty-five of which were occupied by Turkish 
wounded, whilst in the spaces between the beds Russian wounded were 
lying on the ground. 

Next day Dr. Sandwith arrived in a peasant-sledge with Mr. Villiers, 
of the Graphic, who afterwards published a sketch of “ Dr. Sandwith 
on his Mission of Mercy,” which gives a very good idea of the diffi- 
culties and discomfort of travelling in South Wallachia in mid-winter. 
Being thus relieved from work at Putiné, I set out for Zimnitza to 
visit the Russian hospitals there on my way to Turn-Maguerelli, where 
we had five English doctors. Zimnitza is only forty-five versts from 
Putiné as the crow flies, but as the Vede runs between, and as that 
river had overflowed its banks and was not fordable for thirty or forty 
versts from its mouth, a detour had to be made of about twenty versts, 
thus lengthening the journey to sixty-five versts. The way from 
Zimnitza to Turn was also lengthened to the same extent in a similar 
manner, and so my whole journey amounted to 110 versts each way, 
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220 versts there and back to Putiné, or 340 there and back to 
Bucharest (in all about 230 miles). 

Alexandra was not the worse for her accident of New Year’s Eve, 
and we made the sixty-five versts to Zimnitza in seven hours, including 
stoppages. The way was dotted here and there with Turks in the 
snow, some singly, others in little groups of two, three, or four, 
huddled together for warmth. Most of them were dead and stiff, 
but I had the satisfaction of saving some who were still alive and 
putting them on sledges of the nearest Red Cross station. In not a 
few instances the cargoes of these sledges were found, on arriving at 
their destination, to be a mixture of living and dead! In one case I 
hastened to get warm soup for a couple of waifs I had picked up on 
the road ; when I returned, one was lying dead in the other’s lap! 

The sky was clear, and the sun, shining on the world of white, 
dazzled the eyes, but at intervals the sun was obscured by the 
immense flights of birds whom my approach disturbed from their 
breakfast of human flesh. 

At Zimnitza I found 2500 sick and wounded, including a large 
proportion of Turks, whom the Russian doctors and sisters of charity 
were tending in a way which brought tears of gratitude to the eyes 
of the rough barbarians, who could scarcely understand how delicate 
Russian ladies could dress their dirty and stinking wounds. Brave 
women were those daughters of noble Moscow and St. Petersburg 
families who left their comfortable and happy homes to work almost 
day and night in the rough barracks of the Red Cross hospitals. Not 
a small proportion of them sacrificed their lives to their self-imposed 
work of true charity, and nearly all fell victims to typhus. Of a 
brave little band of twenty sisters, siateen were lying sick with 
typhus, and two dead of the same terrible disease. ‘Those who only 
saw the Russian sisters when they were convalescent from typhus, 
taking the air in carriages in Bucharest, formed a very harsh opinion 
of them ; but those who saw them, as I did, at their work, will never 
forget the courage, the tenderness, the devotion with which they 
tended the sick and wounded of friend and foe. 

Having handed to the delegates and sisters funds for comforts for 
the severest cases of the 2500 at Zimnitza and the 4000 patients 
that were lying on the other side of the Danube at Sistova (the 
river being at that time impassable), I pointed for Turn-Maguerelli. 
The road was wilder than ever, but a slight fall of snow had thrown 
a white mantle over those who slept only too well. The wind had 
not disturbed the covering which Nature had spread over the lonely 
dead, but the birds and beasts of prey had here and there soiled the 
pure white sheet with the blood of the bitter weather’s victims. 

I was not sorry to reach Turn, where I was welcomed by our 
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doctors, who found a comfortable bed for me and a warm stall for 
Alexandra. Their barrack was not full, and most of their patients 
were Turks whom they had literally “picked up” by the wayside, 
and thus snatched from a frozen grave. On consulting with them I 
found that owing to their not speaking the language of either 
Russians or Roumanians, and to the change of the line of march, 
and to other circumstances it is unnecessary to refer to, they were 
not at this time (although they had worked well and effectively at 
Plevna, as the Times’ correspondent telegraphed at the time)—they 
were not doing as much. good as they wished and strived to do, or as 
was commensurate with their expenses; I therefore made arrange- 
ments for their return home, which the committee readily ratified, as 
it released funds to be applied to the purchase of warm clothing and 
other comforts which the sick and wounded required at that time even 
more than surgeons and medicines. This arrangement concluded to 
the satisfaction of our doctors and myself, I retraced my steps, 
visiting all the hospitals and Red Cross stations on my line of march, 
and "seeing everywhere a repetition of the’ scenes I have vainly 
attempted to describe, but which can only be realised in a hideous 
nightmare. I will not weary my readers with a repetition, but 
content myself with saying that in three days I was again in 
Bucharest, having completed my 230-mile “ Ride through Snow and 
Death.” 





Che Politeness of Monsieur Prevost. 


In the library of Strasburg the curious reader may meet with a little 
yolume bound in vellum, and edited by Armand Koening, of that 
city, in 1766, which is well worth the trouble of perusal. This little 
volume, entitled ‘ Elements of Politeness and Good Behaviour, or the 
Civility which is practised among People of Culture, with a new Treatise 
upon the Art of pleasing in Conversation,’ throws more light upon 
the condition of society in provincial France during the time of 
Madame du Barry than all the romances and all the histories that 
were ever written to illustrate that curious epoch. 

Two shots fired from a cannon’s mouth in the first days of October 
1681, and Louis le Grand was master of the old Roman city of 
Argentorat, the modern Strasburg, with all its crowd of cooks and 
wine-tasters (those fat Alsatian citizens were the greatest eaters and 
drinkers in all Christendom), its beautiful cathedral, its wonderful clock, 
and its not less wonderful patés de foie gras. 

It soon became the mode in Paris for fashionable people to visit the 
charming old cathedral town in the smiling plains of Alsace. The 
fine lords and ladies of the most elegant court in Europe did not seem 
to mind how much bumping and jolting and fatigue they had to 
undergo when travelling from the capital to the Rhine borders to 
satisfy their curiosity by a peep at their new country cousins. That 
they must have been a good deal amused, and sometimes not a little 
scandalised, by what they saw and heard at their journey’s end, is a 
fact about which there can be but little question. 

In 1725 there were grand doings, and grand folks as well, at 
Strasburg. The French court went thither in a body to celebrate 
the marriage of the fifteenth Louis with the Polish Maria Leczinska. 
Monsieur le Cardinal Prince de Rohan, the proudest, most disdainful, 
most polished of prelates, was keeping royal state at his palace of 
Saverne as Bishop of Strasburg—to the admiration of the world and 
the wonder of those who bethought themselves of his ancestor, the 
king’s scullion. The Comte Dufour, otherwise his Majesty King 
Frederick the Second of Prussia, was staying incognito at the famous 
hostelry of “The Crow,” whence he was only to be dislodged and 
driven away in a huff by the fact of his disguise being penetrated by 
some obsequious burgher, with more servility than brains. With so 
many swells coming and going, with such a swarm of valets and 
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femmes-de-chambre, and postilions, and dukes, and duchesses (to say 
nothing of smaller fry), the Strasbourgeois began to think less of 
the cook and the cellarman, and more of. the barber and the dancing- 
master. The patés of carps’ tongues and crayfish tails became objects 
of secondary consideration when compared to curling one’s periwig 
and mending one’s manners, for was it not quite time to show the 
world that an Alsatian could be as good a gentleman as anybody, 
when the malicious, witty, wicked cynic of Fernay had already begun 
to set people laughing about the poor Colmariens and their pretty little 
town, “une ville moitié allemande, moitié frangaise, tout-a-fait 
Troquoise ” ? 

Behold, then, where our good friend Monsieur Prévost (we love to 
believe that he had really picked up all his fine manners in the galleries 
at Versailles, and not second-hand from some gentleman’s gentleman) 
advances to the rescue of his bewildered brethren, who have hitherto 
been contented with the simple adage that fingers were made before 
forks. See with what grace he carries his three-cornered hat under 
the left armpit, how elegantly his sword depends from his side! Ahk, 
voila bien autre chose! What would you not give, O rustic Croesus, 
if you could walk and talk like that, and feel as if your feet and hands 
were really your own, and not the property of some other person ? 
Behold then, it is for this object that the modern Aristarchus has 
sacrificed himself, and dedicated to you the fruit of his labours. 
Accept with humble gratitude the little book which he presents to 
you, daintily holding it between the thumb and forefinger of his 
right hand. Return his courtly obeisance by the best bow you are 
capable of, and go home and stay there till you have learned how to 
conduct yourself as a gentleman, a la mode de Paris ! 

“Keep the body upright,” says the French Sir Charles Grandison, 
“whether standing up, sitting down, or kneeling, and without leaning 
the head either to one side or the other. Do not move the head 
abruptly, but when it is necessary to do so turn it with gravity and 
decorum ... Do not wrinkle the brow, still less the nose” (where 
were you, Monsieur Marie-Arouet de Voltaire, that you did not listen 
to the oracle of Strasburg ?). “When you are not speaking, do not 
keep the mouth open.” This was evidently a hint to the vulgar, who 
must have been pretty nearly always a-gape with wonder and delight, 
either at some fresh magnificence of the haughty cardinal, or some 
new raree-show, such as an ox weighing eight hundred pounds, 
ornamented with ribbons and flowers, and garnished with a hundred 
pounds of sausages, twelve ducks, twelve geese, six sucking pigs, and 
thirty-six chickens, which was to be seen roasting whole at the Wind- 
haf near the Esplanade, in honour of the king’s visit ! 

“ As to the expression of the face, take care that it is neither sad, 
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severe, nor astonished; not too gay, and not too ingenuous, but 
gravely joyous, careless; and tranquil.” It must have been rather 
hard to keep up such a serene composure of the facial muscles when 
there were such fine doings in the sleepy old city ! 

The next passage is rather funny. “Do not let your eyes stray 
about here and there, but keep them generally a little cast down. 
Do not glance at anybody sideways, and when you address a person 
do not look him straight in the face, but fix your eyes a little lower 
down towards the stomach, especially if it be some one to whom you 
owe respect.” 

Here comes a simple direction for the toilette, which it is to be 
hoped was not overlooked by the student of the ‘ Elements of Polite- 
ness and Good Behaviour.’ “Do not keep your nails too long, nor 
have them full of dirt, never bite them with the teeth, neither cut 
them before people.” 

It seems always to have been a serious problem to the novice in 
society how to dispose of those useful members the feet, and the 
difficulty must have been greater when they were cased in silk 
stockings and shoes and shoe-buckles than if they had been in the 
plain patent leathers of the Victorian era. 

“Being seated, keep both feet placed equally upon the ground. 
Do not cross the legs, nor open them too wide, nor stretch them out 
too far from your chair, and when you stand upright without walking 
do not advance one foot before the other... You must not try to 
prevent yourself from sneezing, nor force yourself to do so louder than 
is your custom, for that savours of impertinence, but you must try to 
sneeze softly, then get up and make a bow, and thank those who have 
expressed kind wishes for you.” It was always customary for the 
rest of the company to say something polite when one of their number 
sneezed, such as “Your good health,” and what with this and the 
bow and the thanks, the luxury of a good sneeze must have been 
somewhat dearly bought. “Avoid as much as you can coughing 
with a loud and penetrating noise. One should try and keep from 
coughing as much as possible, especially at table or in church.” 
A la bonne heure! here is a hint which a fashionable London con- 
gregation would do well to take from our quaint professor of good 
breeding. 

The directions for a proper behaviour at table lead us to believe 
that Monsieur Prévost has not made his appearance one whit 
too soon if the Strasbourgeois are to cut any sort of figure among 
the polished courtiers from Paris. “Do not nudge your neighbours 
with your elbow; do not scratch yourself; do not betray by any 
gesture that you are hungry, and do not look eagerly at the food 


as though you could devour the whole of it. Whoever it be 
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distributing the cut viands, do not hastily present your plate to 
be served first . . . do not crunch the bones nor break the stones 
of fruit with your teeth. Do not suck the bones to get out the 
marrow. It is very indecent to touch anything fat, either sauce 
or syrup, with the fingers, seeing that you are thereby compelled 
to practice two or three other indecencies, to wipe your hands 
frequently on your dinner-napkin, and so dirty it like a kitchen- 
clout—to wipe them on your bread, which is even more uncleanly, or 
to lick your fingers, which is the very height of impropriety. Be 
careful not to dip your portion in the dish, or what you are eating in 
the salt-cellar ; do not offer to others what you have already tasted ; 
and take it for a generalrule that what has once been on your plate must 
never be put back in the dish. There is nothing so abominable as to 
clean and wipe a dish or plate with one’s hands; during the dinner 
do not criticise the meats and sauces or ask to drink first, for it is 
a great incivility. Carefully avoid talking with the mouth full. 
It is uncivil to pick one’s teeth during the repast either with a knife 
or a fork... In placing yourself at table have the head uncovered. 
Always wipe your spoon when, after having already used it, you wish 
to take something from another plate, as there are some people so 
delicate that they would not partake even of soup, where you had 
dipped your spoon, having previously carried it to your mouth. Join 
the lips in eating, so as not to make a lapping noise, like animals. If 
unfortunately you burn yourself, bear it patiently if you can, but if 
you cannot, take your plate delicately in one hand and, lifting it up, 
cover your mouth with the other hand, putting back upon it what 
burned you, and then you will pass your plate behind you toa lackey 
..-Do not drink your wine as though you were tasting it, and do 
not make two or three draughts of your glass, for that is too familiar, 
but drink it down at once and resolutely, looking into it as you do 
so... One must also take care in drinking not to make any noise 
in the throat, marking the number of times one swallows, in such a 
way that the company can count them.” 

Our author shows himself as discreet as he is polite. “ Knock 
gently at room doors, and let a reasonable space elapse before you 
knock the second time, and also between the second and third, if it be 
necessary. At the door of bedrooms or studies, to knock is to be 
ignorant of the usages of the world in France—one must scratch 
with the finger-nail.” 

Monsieur Prévost, knowing the deceitfulness of the human heart, 
even when under the refining influenée of the ‘ Elements of Politeness 
and Good Behaviour,’ gives us the following useful counsel: “ Do not 
go too near anybody counting money, or close to a strong box, or even 
to a cabinet in which a person is looking for something valuable.” 
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The Strasbourgeois gallants must have been something like the 
Roman soldiery when they swooped down upon the Sabine matrons 
to judge by these naive directions for the proper control of youthful 
impetuosity in the presence of the fair sex. “If you find yourself. 
in the society of ladies, take care not to make any improper 
jests . . . to kiss by surprise, to disarrange their head-dresses, 
neck-handkerchiefs, or bracelets, or to carry any jewel away as 
a favour and wear it, affecting the passionate adorer; to take a 
lady’s letters, or look in her tablets. ... It is always very indecent 
in the company of ladics, and even of any respectable company, to 
take off your wig or your waistcoat (!), to cut or bite your nails, or 
to clean them; to scratch any part of your body, to arrange a garter 
ora shoe that pinches you, and to put on your dressing-gown and 
slippers in order to be at one’s ease, as the expression goes.” 

We now come to the point which seems to give Monsieur Prévost 
the greatest concern, for therein lies all the notable difference between 
your easy well-bred man of fashion and your uncouth provincial 
beau—we allude to the manner of bowing. The undisguised contempt 
which he displays for those unfortunates who either by ignorance or 
a lack of natural grace make such a salute as would not pass muster 
in a tavern, shows how near the subject is to his heart. “There 
are certain persons who, by negligence, or want of proper know- 
ledge, take such an awkward air in saluting that one cannot 
keep from laughing or being shocked at it. As for example those 
who begin by bowing before removing the hat, or who do both one 
and the other at the same moment, holding the hat before the face, as 
though they would hide themselves, or thrusting it out with the arm 
crooked as if imploring charity .. . instead of which a well-bred man who 
desires to salute with grace, before making any movement of the 
body or head, begins by drawing off his hat with the arm straightened, 
and, carrying it down as far as the knee, then he bows more or 
less profoundly according to the quality of the person whom he 
salutes.” 

Here is a home-thrust for certain loungers along “ the sweet shady 
side of Pall Mall.” “There are also some men who in acknowledging 
an acquaintance only give a little fillip to their hats as if by way 
of acquittal, and some who, without removing their hats at all, 
content themselves with a slight inclination of the head. Others, 
again, who draw off the hat, but neglect to accompany it by any 
movement of the head or body. All these modes of saluting, 
especially the two first, are very impolite, and can only be pardoned 
from a superior to an inferior, or between equals, living in familiar 
intercourse.” 

After seeing how the neophyte has been taught to eat, to bow, and 
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to conduct himself with decorum, we assist at his introduction into 
society, which here takes the form of an imaginary dialogue, and must 
really have been a very terrible affair—worse than leading half a dozen 
** forlorn hopes.” 


To INTRODUCE A CAVALIER INTO COMPANY. 


Tur CAVALIER PRESENTED.—“ Sirs, here is a gentleman, a friend of 
mine, whom I present to you. I am persuaded that he will not require any 
other recommendation than his own merits.” 

THE Company.—“ Sir, it suffices that this gentleman is a friend of yours 
for us to be bound to esteem him. Your discernment assures us of his 
merit.” 

THE STRANGER.—“ I am persuaded, gentlemen, that I owe to Mr. N—— 
the agreeable reception that you have accorded me. I do not know how 
to thank him enough, nor how sufficiently to show him my gratitude for 
having procured me your acquaintance, and that of these young ladies, 
whom to see is to admire. I hope they will deign to do me the grace to 
admit me into their society.” 

THe Youna LAapies.—“ Sir, when one has so much merit and so much 
politeness as you have, one may always be certain of being well received.” 

THE StrRaANGER.—“ In truth, mesdemoiselles, I am at aloss how to reply 
to your amiable expressions. For that I should need to possess a wit as 
spontaneous as your own. Therefore I can only offer you my services, and 
I supplicate you to procure me the opportunity of proving how deeply 
sensible I am of your kindness. You will then see that I act with greater 
facility than I speak.” 

THE Youne Lapres.—* Your politeness, sir, is quite enough to enable us 
to judge of you as advantageously as you deserve.” 

THE STRANGER.—“ If you will not create for me, mesdemoiselles, an 
opportunity whereby I can show you to what point I esteem you, I will 
seek it with so much earnestness that I may perhaps be fortunate enough 
to find it.” 

ANOTHER CAVALIER.—“ Sir, we are going to have a game of cards—will 
you join us?” 

THE STRANGER.—“ Most willingly, sir, on the condition that these young 
ladies join also, for I cannot tear myself away from their society.” 

A Youne Lapy.—‘“ Sir, you may perhaps lose more than you think for.” 

THE STRANGER.—“I could not possibly be a loser, mademoiselle, if I 
could obtain some little part in your good graces.” 

A Youne Lapy.—*“ Sir, you will be very badly recompensed by our con- 
versation for the favours which you might receive from Fortune.” 

THE STRANGER.—“ Mademoiselle, I could never hope to have any better 
fortune than the sight of so many beauties assembled together. - Iam con- 
vinced that if Paris were in my place he would be more embarrassed. than 
he was with the three goddesses.” 

A Youne Lapy.—“ Sir, one would be ata loss to extend politeness and 
gallantry further than you do.” 

THE STRANGER.—“ Mesdemoiselles, it is only justice which I render you, 
and if I were not doubtful of my powers, I would say what I think of your 
wit. Iam persuaded that if it is only on a par with your eyes, there is 
no cavalier can escape you.” 


. 
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THE Youne LapiEes.—“ In truth, sir, we are very fortunate in having 
some knowledge of ourselves, for our amour-propre could very easily be 
seduced by expressions so flattering as yours, but we only accept them as 
an effect of your politeness.” 

THE STRANGER.—‘Mesdemoiselles, your modesty is an addition to your 
merit, which only serves to augment my admiration, and I assure you in 
whatever way I may be associated with you, all my life I shall feel myself 
under an infinite obligation to Mr. N——, who has procured me such 
delightful acquaintances.” 


Thank heaven, we are in the year of grace eighteen hundred and 
seventy-eight, and not a century or so earlier! What with tunnels and 
telegraphs, and steamboats, and life at high pressure, things have 
been greatly simplified for the descendants of our great-great-grand- 
fathers, and a fearful ordeal like that endured by the hero of 
Monsieur Prévost’s little drawing-room drama is happily unknown to 
any one of us, 

















Lost. 


———— 


Tur face whose beauty filled the void of fondest wish or prayer, 
The eyes that once illumined mine, and left their radiance there, 
‘he music of her simple words, how much they bore to me! 


That face I ne’er may see again!—that dream must never be! 


Since childhood’s hours of trustful faith, when youth’s first streak 
of day 

First gilded o’er the skies, that soon would chase that dream 
away— 

Around those years of passing gleams and arcs that shone in 
vain . 

I wore the garland of my life—and thou hast wrenched the 


chain ! 


Wilt thou remember when we met, and parting met once more, 
How envied were the whispered words—the smile another wore, 
The gentle sharer of thy walks—companion, sister, friend, 


She has her joy beside her still, whilst mine, ah! mine must end. 


I only asked thee to receive—twas sweet relief to store— 
The burdens of a loving heart on one fair hope of yore ; 
But now my tears can only trace the memories that have flown 


On crumpled page or golden tress, and live unloved, alone! 


L. G. H. 
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Honoré de Balzac. 


“Quelles peines donne l’amour de la gloire! Vivent les épiciers 
morbleu! ils vendent tout le jour, comptant le soir leur gain, se délectant 
de temps 4 autre 4 quelque affreux mélodrame, et les voila heureux!”— 
De Bauzac, Lettre a sa scewr. 


Ir happened that a printed page bearing the signature of an unknown 
name once fell into the hands of the eloquent and discerning Lamar- 
tine, who, rising delighted from the perusal of the fragment, gave 
utterance to the following prophetic remark concerning the obscure 
author who had so enchanted a refined and cultivated mind : 

“Un homme est né; si l’opinion le comprend, et si l’adversité ne 
Yeffeuille pas dans le ruisseau de la rue de Paris, ce sera un jour un 
grand homme.” 

That writer was Honoré de Balzac. __ 

It is the question here of one of the kings of thought—one of 
those colossal intelligences which appear occasionally upon the stage 
of the world, and which pass away leaving behind them the confused 
murmur of a universal admiration. Vast brains, which bear the same 
proportion to the brains of other men as the gigantic bulks preserved 
from prehistoric ages by the action of the cold and ice bear to those 
quadrupeds of the same race extant upon the earth to-day! Sons of 
Anakim, whose feet press the soil side by side with pigmies! Demi- 
gods by virtue of their mental power, as Hercules the lion-slayer by 
the strength of his sinews ! 

Born in Tours during the last year of the eighteenth century 
(that epoch so prodigal of great men), of an eccentric father who was 
now and then not quite so right in his head as he might have been, 
and a rigid, religious, and methodic mother, De Balzac was never 
conspicuous in his early days for precocity or intelligence above the 
average. Unlike the majority of children of genius, he betrayed 
no outward sign of his superiority. The instrument gave forth no 
tone that could lead one to suspect the, harmony lodging within 
it. Giotto carved a lion in butter whe*only an urchin, to please 
his friend the cook, who was taxing his brains to invent sur- 
prises for his master’s guests—there the keen-sighted man of taste 
might have detected the future architect of the tower in Florence, “a 
vision, a delight, and a desire.” Paganini blew a flute almost as soon 
as he had breath to blow with, and scraped the strings of a violin the 
moment his hands were big enough to grasp the bow. We can fancy 
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Shakespeare, an unwilling scholar, creeping along to school satchel 
on back, stopping to scribble a couplet upon some whitewashed 
wall ; or Canova manipulating a handful of clay and trying to impart 
to the senseless mass some semblance of a living figure. But Balzac 
never wrote a line, never read a book, never made a remark that could 
indicate the future great man of letters. He was a fresh and 
charming child, but nothing more. All that was remarkable about 
him was the intense brilliance of his eyes, and his affectionate disposi- 
tion. This inestimable gift of heart made him a general favourite, 
and won for him the especial regard of his grandparents, already 
disposed to favour the possessor of such rosy cheeks and luminous 
glances. It was a lucky thing that he found some love and some 
indulgence at the hands of those worthy relatives. The real home of 
the sensitive, amiable little boy would seem to have been a dreary, 
uninviting place enough. There the Lares and Penates keeping 
guard over the frigid hearth were‘illumined by no joyous smile; they 
outstretched no eager hand of welcome. There hung about the 
dwelling something of that melancholy, austere atmosphere which 
reigns in the convent and the cloister. It was the last house in the 
world that one would have suspected of harbouring such visitants as 
Genius and Imagination. 

Concentrated, reserved, holding both his parents, especially his 
mother, in awe, the lad from his earliest years was misjudged and 
misunderstood. What blossoms unfolding full of promise have been 
prematurely blighted by a similar cause! How many a youth, who 
under sunnier auspices might have made his name a household word, 
has left the shelter of the parental roof, dulled in sensibility, damped 
in ardour, quenched in ambition, and ruined in nerve—happy if he 
can earn by drudgery and hard work a sufficient pittance to provide 
for his daily needs, he upon whom kings might have lavished gold and 
honours! And all because of a fatal misconception—because an obtuse 
father or bigoted mother wrongly interpreted those hours of abstrac- 
tion, that growing love of solitude, that disinclination for the ordinary 
amusements of others, those long reveries under the soft light of a 
starry heaven! Because short-sighted vulgarity, or narrow-minded 
ignorance, failed to recognise in that apparent apathetic inactivity the 
foreshadowing of a great perturbation, the lull which precedes the 
declaration of war by the tempest, when, silently and unseen, adverse 
elements are secretly agitating themselves, to burst out anon with 
irrepressible fury in the incandescent flame of the lightning, the wild 
music of the thunder! For the outbreak of genius, like the outbreak 
of the storm, has always its prior moment of dead calm, when Nature 
pauses to rally the whole strength of her scattered forces. 

But happily for posterity and the world at large, the genius of 
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young De Balzac, though it might suffer from the uncongeniality of 
the surrounding atmosphere, though its development might be retarded 
for a season, could never be withered or destroyed. The tender seed 
had fallen, it is true, upon a stony and arid soil. Its growth was 
choked from the very beginning, and yet it managed to send forth its 
little green shoots and take a hold upon the ground. God, who had 
set it, had set it with a purpose. It might lack dew and rain and 
tender care, and still it would thrive. It was going to be one of those 
hardy plants that nothing can injure or eradicate; later on a mighty 
tree, under whose sheltering branches all the wild birds of heaven 
can find a refuge. 

This great genius was predestined to martyrdom. As in the 
picture of the infant Saviour, he cast before him the shadow of a 
Cross. The child, at the first dawn of his comprehension, suffered from 
the depression and gloom engendered by a parental harshness that 
must have been a cruel check to his warm impulses and keen suscepti- 
bility—just as by-and-by the adolescent was fated to suffer from the 
burning fever of an ambition which abated neither night nor day, and 
the iron embraces of poverty, that grim mistress who presents herself 
uninvited at many a young man’s door. Treated at home as a dunce 
and a ctullard, he was one day sent off to a strict and almost monastic 
college, compared to which the place he left behind him was a verit- 
able Castle of Indolence, where there were never any holidays, and 
Jack with a regimen of all work and no play stood a fair chance of 
growing a very stupid boy indeed. Young Honoré was not long in 
distinguishing himself among these pitiful little pilgrims up the hill 
of learning—but it was by his idleness and incapacity. To his senses, 
exquisite and morbid, it was a positive agony to inhale the fetid air of 
the class-room crammed full of human beings whose ablutions were 
limited to sluicing their faces and hands every morning under the eye 
of the master, the odour from the stale fragments of the morning or 
midday meal, the smell from the miscellaneous and unfortunate pets 
caged up in the scholars’ desks. With his elbow resting upon the 
table, and his cheek upon his hand, he would sit whole hours, immobile 
asa statue, struggling against nausea and disgust, gazing, ah! how 
wistfully ! upon the green leaves as they danced against the window- 
panes, and carried his vagrant thoughts away into the heart of the 
breezy woods, where the sweet summer air was odorous as the breath 
of the youngest nymph of Flora! 

And meanwhile the slate had a holiday ; the lesson went unlearned ; 
the white sheet of paper was still a blank. No wonder that the usher 
despaired at last. A boy can bring a horse to the water, but ten men 
cannot make him drink. One grew tired after awhile of holding 
this obstinate disciple by the hair of his head, with his lips at the 
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classic fountain, when no earthly persuasion could induce him to open 
them. ‘The principal of the college was a man of resolution. Tom 
Idleboy was dismissed and sent home, doubtless with a private recom- 
mendation to his parents not to be sparing of the rod. The lad’s 
emotions must have been pretty well divided between shame at his 
rustication and ecstasy at his recovered freedom, although we shrewdly 
suspect that his young heart was too full of happiness to leave much 
room for any other kind of feeling. It is a little comfort to know 
that he did find somebody to teach him after all, albeit he got over 
his studies without the slightest distinction to himself, or credit to 
his instructors, who would have been greatly amazed had anybody prog- 
nosticated anything but the most mediocre future for such a careless 
student. In truth, it would have required the eye of a Napoleon to have 
detected the indomitable will, the superhuman courage, the transcen- 
dent genius, latent in the breast of that silent and abstracted scholar. 

About this time (the son was now fifteen years old) Balzac pere 
removed from Tours to Paris, where he had been appointed “ Direc- 
teur de Vivres.” Amid the confused emotions awakened by the first 
glimpse of modern Athens, the esthetic beauty and harmonious pro- 
portion of its public buildings, the splendour of its streets and squares, 
its inexhaustible art-treasures, its priceless antiquities—a change had 
come over the provincial dreamer—a metamorphose was affecting itself 
as complete and as mysterious as that which finds the chrysalis in 
its unattractive shell, and leaves it in all the gorgeous hues of an 
animated flower. 

Honoré begins to take a liking for books, perhaps because nobody 
is dinning it into his ears from morning to night that he is an idiot 
and an imbecile. Here is already the first milestone upon the road 
of progress. Now we catch the first glimpse of the real nature of the 
boy. A corner of the veil is lifted, and we are startled by what is 
revealed to us. This is a sleeping water, whose depths were indeed 
unfathomable ! 

Once aroused from his lethargy, the proclivities of the bibliomaniac 
develop themselves with incredible swiftness. He lifts up a precious 
volume as tenderly as though it were the delicate hand of a mistress. 
He gazes reverently into the page, as though it were the page of a 
woman’s soul which lay open before him. From satiating his sight 
with the objects of his new-born desires as they are exposed in all 
their beauty in the shop-fronts, comes the feverish anxiety to possess 
them, to hang over them in secret, to draw from them all the enjoy- 
ment possible, in solitary and delicious hours. 

Mais comment faire? The young enthusiast has no pocket-money 
to speak of, and these storehouses of wisdom and pure delight have 
their price, like all mundane things. 
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The beneficent fairy appears just in the nick of time, with her 
magic baguette. The good grandmother, who must surely have been 
the dearest old soul in creation, is mindful of the boy’s longing and 
permits him to win little sums at her card-table, sure beforehand in 
what direction they will go. It is quite certain that Honoré never 
played tricks with his aged relative, nor hid the aces up his coat- 
sleeve, as many a lad equally eager and impecunious, but less honest, 
might have been tempted to do. The rectitude and uprightness of 
his character were already known to everybody, and his friends must 
often have made excuses for his want of cleverness on the score 
of those solid virtues, which were soon to be the very least of his 
distinctions. 

Thus enriched by an end which justified the means, he picks up 
here and there upon the quays the coveted treasures which are 
destined to form the nucleus of a magnificent library. And now the 
die is finally cast. Young De Balzac dreams of nothing but the glory 
of a literary career, and of becoming a man of letters. The morning 
of ambition has dawned with an abrupt and piercing light, dispelling 
for ever the night of sloth and idleness. Like the Sibyl seated upon 
a tripod in the Temple of Delphi, who hears the accents and beholds 
the majestic features of the son of Latona, he sees Fame as in a 
vision, and the sight intoxicates him. Hatchet in hand he awaits 
with a burning impatience for the moment to arrive when, with all 
the energy and strength of a newly awakened Titan, he may begin to 
hew out one by one those steps in the solid rock by which he may 
ascend the perilous acclivity of the goddess. 

As may easily be conjectured, the young aspirant for literary 
honours meets with violent opposition from those nearest and dearest 
to him. His father, who all along has been intending to article his 
son to an honest notary, in whose service he may earn bread-and- 
cheese, and with whom it might be possible to arrange a partnership 
in the future, is aghast at this proof of incipient madness. What! 
he of all men to be a littérateur! He, who had been turned away 
from college because he could not be got to look inside a book, now 
to want to be a writer of books! This was burning what you had 
adored and adoring what you had burned with a vengeance! It is 
not to be wondered at if the amazed and angry parent gave way to 
his temper, and favoured Master Honoré with a bit of his mind. 

The friends of the family (there are always some busybodies or 
other ready to interfere whenever there is quarrelling going on) 
advise M. de Balzac to cut the matter short by making the young 
man an invoice clerk, as he writes a good hand, evidently the only 
thing they think he can do. But the father, to his honour be it 
said, is not over-anxious to force too violently his wayward boy’s 
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inclinations. Unforeseen circumstances, however, hasten the crisis of 
events. 

M. de Balzac loses his appointment in Paris, and contemplates 
returning to the provinces. Honoré is inflexible in his determination 
to remain in the capital and begin his literary venture. His father, 
in a last interview, pours out all the vials of his wrath upon the head 
of his stubborn offspring. “In the career you have chosen one must 
be either a king or a beggar!” he cries scornfully, incredulous of the 
youth’s capacity. “I mean to be a king,” says young Honoré, 
tranquilly folding his arms and gazing upon the elder man with those, 
magnificent eyes charged with the lightning-flash of genius. Perhaps 
something in the solid erect figure, in the lofty front which seemed 
like that of Lucifer defying the Omnipotent, in the restless, scintillating 
gaze which Nature could never have intended should animate the 
visage of a pettifogging attorney, went home to the father’s heart 
and told him that it was best the boy should have his way. Anyhow 
the family left the capital, and Honoré was free to shift for himself, 
and go to the dogs in his own fashion. 

The future monarch of the realms of thought, en attendant his 
crown and sceptre, is content with a very humble lodging. His 
parents mean to offer him no inducement to remain away from them, 
and the sum they intend to remit to Paris will be only a starvation 
pittance. Madame de Balzac leaves him an old servant of the house, 
to look after his comfort a little. “ Tris la messagére ” is seventy and 
asthmatical, so there is no danger of her seducing the lonely student 
from the paths of virtue. The garret that he rents in the Rue 
Lesdiguiéres, near the Library of the Arsenal, is a horrible affair. 
The walls are washed yellow, and are mapped with dirty disfiguring 
stains. Poles are stuck out from all the neighbouring windows, on 
which flaps and flutters in the draught the linen of the locataires, so 
that the curious may count how many shirts has Monsieur Jules, and 
how many flannel petticoats has Mademoiselle Amanda. Boreas, 
Euryclydon, and all the blustering brotherhood of the winds can find 
an easy ingress through the rattling sashes and the crevices in the 
door. Heaven showers down her refreshing blessings upon his head, 
in the shape of the rain that pours through a hole in the roof. The 
dirt, accumulated through successive generations of miserable and 
apathetic tenants, obscures the panes of glass, which are further 
adorned by cobwebs, in which oscillate the dried-up carcases of 
departed bluebottles, like dead malefactors swinging in chains upon 
the gibbet. There is a bed, a chair or two, a writing-table—only the 
strictest necessaries. It is altogether a frightful lodging, but youth 


and hope and enthusiasm could flood even a more dismal refuge with 
a rosy borealis 
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Now begins an arduous existence full of privations: and self- 
denial, compared to which a convict has an easy time of it. The 
comfortable home where every want was supplied has been voluntarily 
abandoned for a dismal attic in which there is not even a couch to 
repose upon. But the young ascetic cries thatit is not enough. The 
luxuries of the table must go the way of the buhl cabinets and the 
velvet carpets. He becomes his own caterer, and very badly indeed 
does he attend to his material requirements. He is so absorbed by 
his dreams of fame that he can only spare time once in every three or 

_four days to descend the garret stairs in search of provisions. Like a 
wolf in the forest, he only goes foraging when he is hungry. And 
then he strays away no farther than he can help. The nearest 
grocer’s shop, although the worst of any in the quartier, is the one he 
patronises. How can he waste ten minutes to go a street or two off? 

There is evidently not a sow to spare in the poor lad’s lean purse. 
He writes to his sister and begs her pathetically for the loan of a 
counterpane, and implores her to send him one of her old shawls, as 
the garret is as cold as Siberia, and he wants it to cover his legs at 
night. But if his body suffers some hardships, his soul at least feeds 
her full. In the shape of literature he devours everything. “Je 
vais comme l’ine de Sancho, broutant par le chemin tout ce que je 
rencontre,” he writes to those at home, complaining that the oil for 
his lamp costs more than his allowance of bread. It is no wonder, 
when that pale flame is burning all night until the white dawn ! 

He is always in love with his attic. It has all the exclusiveness 
of a palace, all the tranquillity of a chateau. 


“Le temps que j’y passerai sera pour moi une source de doux souvenirs. 
Vivre & ma fantaisie, travailler selon mon goit et ma guise, ne rien faire 
de sérieux, m’endormir sur l’avenir que je me fais beau, . . . . avoir pour 
maitresse la Julie de Rousseau, La Fontaine et Moliétre pour amis, Racine 
pour maitre, le cimetiére du Pére-la-Chaise pour promenade—ah, si cela 
pouvait durer toujours !” 


The visionary to whom it was permitted to look down the dim 
vista of the future, and behold himself crowned with laurel and erect 
upon a pedestal, and who meanwhile had more fantasies in his brain 
than halfpence in his pocket, must have borrowed the sad and sombre 
colouring of his genius from those solitary walks about the cemetery. 
Around him on every side arose white monumental stones, inscribed 
with simple combinations of letters forming names, which shone like 
gold, and burnt like fire into the ardent heart of the young novice, 
who aspired to a place among those mighty masters of the pen: 
Boileau, Moliére, Racine, La Rochefoucauld, and a hundred others, 
who had lived and suffered, and had forced the world upon its knees 
before them, and then had passed away to the common lot of all men, 
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great or insignificant, leaving the priceless legacy of their works and 
their genius to the generations which were to be—all these lay there. 
We can see Honoré de Balzac, as he must often have stood bare- 
headed beside one or another of those illustrious graves, communing 
with the divine intelligence whose fleshy casing was mouldering 
beneath—the faint accents of the quickened soul just awakening to a 
consciousness of its power, tremulously interrogating the giant soul, 
profuse in its knowledge, perfect in its completeness! Amid all his 
reveries did he ever dream that in the years to come, other youths 
with hearts as burning, ambitions as lofty, desires as illimitless, one 
in a century perhaps with genius as profound, would seek that same 
quiet place among the glorious dead in which to muse and meditate, 
as he himself had done? Could he see the vivid red leap into a 
cheek made pale by midnight vigils, the wild light of enthusiasm 
stream from under the lifted brows, the sensitive mouth quiver, the 
chest dilate, as some poet yet unknown, some writer whom the world 
still ignored, came suddenly in the hush of the summer’s noon, in 
the adorable quietude of that deserted garden, upon a marble tomb, a 
bronze bust, and a name in itself a history—Dr Bazac? 

From reading continually, the student of the Rue Lesdiguiéres 
takes to writing continually, and almost as a matter of course he 
takes to verse. Dante drew, Raphael made sonnets, and there was 
some great comic actor, whose name we forget at the moment, who 
always protested with tears in his eyes that tragedy was his vocation, 
although he had only to look at the audience to make people roar. 
The future author of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ finished his first contri- 
bution to literature. It was stage tragedy called ‘ Cromwell,’ read by 
young De Balzac himself at a gathering of friends and relatives. It 
was universally condemned and ridiculed. The ambitious scribbler 
with more vanity than brains was implored to undertake anything 
rather than letters. Honoré accepted the verdict, so contrary to his 
expectations, and owned himself conquered, but only as regards 
versifying; his faith in his success as a prose writer was still 
unshaken. 

But now the clouds begin to thicken upon the horizon. Care 
mounts up flight after flight of stairs, and taps at the door of that 
poor and peaceful attic. The remittances from home are growing 
scantier and rarer, for De Balzac pere is himself in difficulties. One 
must live, even in a garret. It is not possible to pay the ¢raiteur in 
hexameters, nor the landlord in epigrams. To secure the future it is 
necessary to relinquish the present. If Honoré is ever to be able 
to work “a sa guise,” it will only be when he has an independence of 
four or five hundred francs to keep him from want. With this object 
he sells his brain and his pen to the librarians. 
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In order that he may have a coat upon his back, and a billet of 
wood in the stove, he is indefatigable in his toil, but it is a labour 
without love. “On se souvient de Mirabeau écrivant 4 Vincennes 
des romans orduriers pour envoyer & une femme purement adorée le 
prix du vice qui le rendait indigne d’elle,” says the most eloquent of 
his biographers. O abhorrent necessity! when genius must be at 
the beck and call of whatever inanity can lay its fingers upon a purse- 
clasp! When it has to enter the market and ticket itself with a price 
—becoming something to be bought and sold, like cotton or coal, or 
cattle or human flesh ! 

The iron entered the soul of the indignant author, now as much 
the servant of those who paid him as any carpenter or mason. But 
it was the golden grains of the sands of Time, which were slipping 
unproductively away, that caused him the most lively and bitter 
regrets. He knew the strength of his limbs, the power of his 
endurance, the boldness of his stroke, and yet here he was, forced to 
dally about on the shore, while the broad fathomless sea was alluring 
him out to swim towards that hazy Island of Delight which alter- 
nately sparkled and disappeared upon the distant horizon. 

When things became easier, as in course of time they were bound 
to do, and De Balzac, throwing off the yoke of his task-masters, 
found that his hours were at last his own, his prolific genius literally 
deluged the press with its creations. His method of composition 
was unique. At first he would write his novel in a few pages, 
hardly more than the plot. These would be sent to the printer, who 
would return the few columns of print pasted on the middle of so 
many blank sheets, in such a way that there was an immense margm 
left all round. On this margin he would begin to work, sketching 
the personages of the story, interpolating the dialogue, perhaps even 
completely altering the original design of the book. Horizontal, 
transversal, and vertical lines would run everywhere; the paper 
would be scored all over with extraordinary characters, compared to 
which Chinese was easy as A B C; asterisks, crosses, and every 
possible kind of index were bristling everywhere. To decipher a 
page like this was as much a labour as to read through the figures 
on an old sarcophagus! Four or five times this process was repeated, 
until at last the few columns had swelled into a book—and this book 
in its turn never went through a fresh edition without being revised 
every time by its over-scrupulous creator. The trouble to author 
and printer was incalculable, and De Balzac sacrificed a considerable 
portion of his profits by this eccentric style of building up a book. 
But, like a true artist, pecuniary gains were as nothing to him 
compared to the perfection of his work. He always confessed that 
he found the French language, that elegant and expressive idiom, 
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difficult to manipulate. Like the lapidary polishing a precious stone, 
holding it first near to him, then at arm’s length, making its facets 
play first in one light and then in another, he polished the brilliant 
productions of his pen, and contemplated them from every possible 
point of view. The life of the wretched compositors, though, was 
nearly worried out of them by this extraordinary punctiliousness 
on the part of M. de Balzac. Doubtless the apparition of the Prince 
of Darkness himself would have been about as welcome in the 
printing-room as that figure in the nankeen trousers spotted with 
ink, and the cravat with the ends gracefully floating under one ear! 
Those manuscripts, sprinkled with all the signs of the zodiac, and 
interspersed with the curly feelers of occasional octopi, must have 
haunted the slumbers of those ill-fated men. Seen in the distorted 
mirror of sleep, those curious shapes must have twirled and twisted 
themselves into the fantastic semblance of little living imps, that 
danced about, and bobbed up and down upon the counterpane, and 
bothered them even in dreamland! No wonder that the new hands 
when they came to engage themselves always stipulated for no more 
than one hour of De Balzac at a time. 

Study and hard work claimed him almost exclusively ; society 
scarcely at all. He had once the misfortune, when waltzing with a 
charming partner, to trip and fall. The impression produced upon 
his sensitive nature by the smiles of the assembled ladies, from 
whom, with the fatuity of a very young man, he might have ex- 
pected to have been favoured by smiles of a different sort, seems 
neyer to have been forgotten by the unlucky figurant. Certain it is 
that “la chorégraphie” claimed him no more, which was perhaps a 
good thing. 

But despite the genius of the now popular author and his un- 
flagging industry, his unlucky star is still in the ascendant. He 
associates himself with an old friend in order to edit his own books. 
The amateur publishing firm comes to speedy grief, and De Balzac 
loses all his savings and his friend’s as well, who must have pulled as 
long a face as the Knight of the Woful Countenance at this abrupt 
termination to what the overwhelming eloquence of his gifted partner, 
who could have talked a dead man into the belief that he was alive, 
was certain to. have made appear a very mine of gold! 

Once more reduced to penury, he again seeks a garret lodging, 
although this time the walls are draped in blue percale, a relic of 
former splendours. In Paris the classification of lodgers comprises a 
paradox. To ascend is to prove that one descends. De Balzac, 
installed as high up as he can go, is De Balzac very low down in his 
luck indeed ! 


He goes on working and living in moneyless misery until 1833, 
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when his vast labours, his courage, and his genius, being at length 
rewarded by both fame and wealth, he receives the tardy recompense 
of all the long years of self-denial, the sublimity of patience, the 
sacrifice of his never-returning youth, and all those intoxicating 
delights which are the heritage of the summer-time of existence. 

While the drones had been idling away the delicious hours buzzing 
in the sunshine, this toiling bee had been ever alert upon the wing, 
rifling the incense from a thousand flowery chalices, and accumu- 
lating a vast and precious store. The moment had now come when 
he might legitimately claim a respite from labour. 

“To be famous, to be beloved,” these were the two overmastering 
desires of his life. “ Etre célébre, étre aimé” was the sigh he had 
breathed into the sympathising ear of that beloved sister, his 
cherished confidente, dear to him as the “Augusta” of so many 
charming verses was to the unhappy author of ‘Childe Harold.’ 
Other visions beside those of glory had peopled the mansarde of the 
Rue Lesdiguiéres. Other accents than the clarion voice of Fame had 
sounded in the ears of the lonely student. Through all the dreams 
of riches and honour had sounded the low caressing tones of a 
woman, whose melodious music made that strong heart beat with the 
timid tenderness of a child’s. Beautiful and passionate were the 
eyes which seemed fixed upon him, mutely encouraging his labours. 
Through the thick masses of his magnificent hair he felt the long 
slender fingers glide with a magnetic touch—fingers that appeared 
too fragile to bear the weight of so many lustrous jewels. He grew 
giddy, delirious, under the emotion awakened by the presence of this 
aristocratic creature—her perfume, her satins, her laces, the thousand 
and one seductions of a coquette and a lady of the great world! As 
yet, it was true, she was only a shadow, an apparition ; but when the 
time was come for her to put on a living form, she would not fail him 
then, just as the Oriental magnificence and luxury which was destined 
to frame so charming a picture would not fail either in its turn. 
Balzac was a fatalist, a voyant. He possessed in an extraordinary 
degree that quality called by the Scotch “second sight.” All his 
life he had believed that some day he should become possessed of 
immense wealth (thence all his wild schemes for making a fortune in 
five minutes), and at last by a singular stroke of good luck he did 
become a millionaire. He was always pursued by the idea that he 
would be adored by a high-born and beautiful woman; and eventually 
a Polish countess, young, exquisite, clever, of irreproachable character 
and enormous wealth, fell madly in love with him and married him 
out of hand. He knew that his name would become a byword for all 
time, so, troubling himself neither about the public who read his 
volumes, nor the critics who criticised them, he went on- working 
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every day eighteen hours out of the twenty-four, flinging his books 
into the face of an expectant society as one would fling a bone to a 
hungry dog. 

Nature had endowed this man with all the elements necessary to 
dominate the world—a strong brain, a strong body, and an “ infernal” 
courage, as he himself styles it when he thinks of his poverty, his 
sacrifices, those thirteen years of the life of a galley-slave, voluntarily 
endured. Work was the aliment upon which his soul fed. Fatigue, 
either physical or mental, was unknown to this giant. The white 
hand like a lady’s, with taper fingers and filbert nails delicately 
tinged with rose colour, that guided the inspired pen from midnight 
until midday was never aching and cramped; the dark, bright rest- 
less eyes (in themselves a world) looked only the brighter and more 
piercing for their incessant vigils. In his tremendous energy and 
ponderous will he resembled Martin Luther, whose stubborn spirit of 
resistance could change the face of society until the end of all time. 
For him there were no terrible after-hours, no moments of lassitude 
and utter prostration, when Icarus-like his treacherous wings gave 
way, and he was precipitated, stunned and bleeding, back to the 
earth whence he had essayed to rise. 

He ate and drank like an anchoret, at least in those fearful years 
of probation. Afterwards we hear of choice wines upon his table, and 
dishes worthy of the “ 'Trois-Fréres,” and the contours of that heavy 
figure in the white flannel dressing-gown becoming more rotund and 
striking. But in the attic, bread and coffee and nuts were the principal 
articles of diet, the bill of fare of an “eremite’s lone cell.” He slept 
only just sufficiently long to refresh his body. Every moment spent 
in slumbrous unconsciousness was a moment lost and gone for ever— 
a space of time infinitesimal, it is true, but still retarding the hour of 
triumph; the hour which, if life remained, must one day dawn. 
Death, the dread enemy, might lay his chill hand on that powerful 
frame bent over the writing-table, and put an instantaneous stop to 
ambitions, dreams, desires, all—beyond this nothing could arrest the 
steady march of those resolute feet, which have promised themselves 
no rest until they tread within the sacred precincts of the Temple of 
Fame. What a lesson to aspiring youth in all ages is the history of 
the life and labours of Honoré de Balzac ! 

Whatever had been the bent of his genius, there he would have 
achieved success. A soldier, he would never have gone down to his 
grave without the marshal’s baton. Had he scraped a five-franc fiddle 
in the orchestra of any theatrical booth, he would have risen to be a 
Lulli or a Paganini, banishing, by the magic of sweet harmonies, the 
cares of state in the breasts of emperors. Had he been a scene-shifter 
in a playhouse of the barriere, he would sooner or later have wrested 
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the laurel from the brows of Talma, “ce modéle de hardiesse, 
de naturel et de dignité,” treading the boards of the Théatre 
Frangais. 

The secret of De Balzac’s success lay not so much in the audacity of 
his genius as in its patience. That humble and often-despised quality 
has set many a man upon a pinnacle. Even genius itself has been 
sometimes confounded with patience. “Le génie n’est que la sublimité 
de la patience.” “Je parviendrai” was the device written upon that 
lofty forehead, in those flaming eyes. He did not woo the reluctant 
damsel Fame like a bashful lover, all sighs and tears, but went out 
and boldly grappled with her, and constrained her to his will, and 
brought her triumphantly under his roof-tree at last, tamed and sub- 
missive, to sit down beside his hearth for ever. 

The genius of De Balzac is absolutely modern. It belongs to the 
nineteenth century, just as exclusively as the railway, the telegraph, the 
steamboat, the tunnel. It borrows nothing from the Greek or the 
Roman. It has no flavour whatever of the classic and antique. One 
endeayours in vain to trace the influence of Homer, or Horace, or 
Virgil, or any of the great progenitors of thought. Original, pene- 
fidelity of a mirror the vices and virtues of society, from the lowest 
trating, profound, and purely contemporary, it reproduces with the 
to the topmost rung of the ladder. He is the brilliant historian of 
morals and manners ; the Gibbon and Macaulay of daily life in boudoir 
and garret. 

De Balzac owned in an eminent degree that nameless faculty which 
enables its possessor to penetrate into the souls of others, to become 
incorporated in their bodies, to live their life for the time being, to 
feel irritable under their cares, to rejoice in their pleasures. Like 
the heathen god Vishnu, he had the gift of Avatar; at will he could 
change his identity for that of another person. But Vishnu’s meta- 
morphoses were limited to ten, whilst those of De Balzac were not to 
be numbered. He exercised this marvellous intuitive power as a 
source of pleasure and emotion. Escaping from himself and threading 
the boulevards, he could be for awhile either a grisette, a mechanic, a 
lion, a magistrate, a duchess, a sergent de ville, anything. It was 
the only distraction he had in the days of poverty and toil, and that 
again was a study. Perhaps he would meet with a workman and his 
wife, returning from the Ambigu-Comique. As poorly dressed as they 
themselves, he could walk close to the pair from the Boulevard Pont- 
aux-choux to the Boulevard Beaumarchais without awakening their 
suspicions. First they would begin by criticising the piece and the 
actors. Then they would join in a wailing duet about the dearness of 
provisions, and the scanty wages given by employers. From this they 
would glide off into a discussion of a more persona) nature. It was 
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Jean who had stayed too late at the wine-shop, it was Jeanne who had 
winked at a neighbour ; ten to one but they took to quarrelling ; and 
threats, hard language, imprecations, and even blows wound up the 
evening’s amusement. 

That acute student of the human heart who followed the couple 
like their shadow became at the actual moment one with them. He 
was dressed in their rags, in their scanty linen. He felt himself 
shuffling along the pavement in their slip-shod shoes. When they 
complained of the price of vegetables, he could feel his stomach 
pinched by hunger. When they spoke of the care and worry of a 
family, he felt all the anxiety of having a number of little mouths 
about him that he could not fill with bread. Like the Dervish in 
the Arabian Nights, he had pronounced a few magic words over the 
souls of these persons, and they had become his. 

The patient might as well try to hide his malady from the 
serutinising gaze of the physician as any one to withhold his moral 
infirmity from those penetrating eyes. The colour of a ribbon, the 
arrangement of a flower, was to him the revelation of a woman’s 
character ; a crease in her robe, a flutter of her pulse, and her secret 
was as much his as though her femme de chambre had whispered it 
in his ear. The crooked heart must have felt sometimes very uneasy 
in the presence of M. de Balzac! 

The Parisienne was his delight—the Parisienne, that charming 
creature made up of coquetry, elegance, extravagance, grace, wit, and 
an utter lack of moral sense! You might take him to see the Venus 
of Milo or any other Venus, and speculate beforehand upon the 
magnificent rhapsody that would greet your ears as his eyes wandered 
over the matchless marble limbs. But not a bit of it. His expres- 
sion was one of the most complete indifference as he glanced a 
moment at your pet model. He saw nothing but the lifeless figure of 
a woman with big feet and a big waist, that no art of the corsetiere 
could ever reduce to delicate dimensions. Like Byron, he was ready 
to exclaim— 


“T’ve seen much finer women ripe and real, 
Than all the nonsense of ‘their stone ideal.” 


But just let there come by a dainty little creature of five feet two 
or three, with pointed heels tapping on the pavement, and hands as 
if her gloves grew on them. Ah! voila bien autre chose! See 
that cashmere, how elegant its folds! How fine that veil of Chantilly 
lace! Could anybody but Jouvin fabricate those five-and-three- 
quarters? It is a child’s shoe that peeps out under those embroidered 
flounces! De Balzac is once more animated, inspired, radiant. Though 
that pretty piece of fine ladyhood has only passed by him, she has 
left a charm upon the air which makes it delicious to breathe it ; the 
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departing frou-frou of her silks is the purest harmony; the careless 
arrangement of her shawl is more than tlie drapery of toga or 
chlamys! En artiste he loves his model, and takes a pride in her. 
A d@autres those perfect visages, those cold calm beautiful regards, 
those majestic poses, those white monotonous marvels! The great 
author of the ‘Comédie Humaine’ does not scruple to avow his 
preference for the gay, the acute, the wily daughter of luxury and 
idleness, whose features are deliciously irregular, whose waist one 
can span with a hand, who ten to one has dimples and a nez 
retroussé ! 

Hundreds of anecdotes are scattered about depicting the eccentric 
habits of De Balzac, his extravagance, joyous humour, continual im- 
pecuniosity. At Ville d’Avray he had a house built after his own 
plans, and when it was completed the masons came to him in con- 
sternation and said that they could not see any staircase! “Hh 
bien!” cries the amateur architect ; “since my staircase presumes to 
bother me, I will turn it out of doors!” which was actually done, 
one having to mount to the bedroom by an iron flight of steps, 
running up the back of the house. The walls of the salons were 
nude and bare, just as the workmen had left them; but they bore 
inscriptions in charcoal such as “ Here a picture by Raphael,” “ Here 
a statue by Michael Angelo,” which was doubtless just as satisfactory 
to the imaginative occupier as though the picture and the statue were 
really there. But at Chaillot he had in truth a charming place, in 
the embellishment of which he gave a vein to his peculiar but perfect 
taste. 

There was a boudoir worthy the occupation of one of his own 
heroines—a delicious apartment with real Turkish divans covered in 
white cashmere with red and black buttons, and furniture to match. 
Over the walls was stretched some kind of red fabric, upon which was 
placed a white fluted Indian muslin, gathered top and bottom into a 
red band covered with black arabesques. The effect of the soft 
muslin over the ponceaw underneath must have been charming, toning 
down the vivid nuance into a tender rosy hue—the colour of love, 
De Balzac at this time also took to wearing a gorgeous blue coat with 
massive buttons of solid gold, and carried a big stick with the knob 
entirely encrusted with turquoises. It must have been a fine sight to 
see this splendid author seated in state in his white boudoir, dipping 
his pen into the magnificent malachite and gold inkstand, which was 
presented to him by some wealthy and unknown admirer! 

As we have before mentioned, the presentiment that he should one 
day become fabulously rich led him into the wildest enterprises to 
gain a fortune that were ever undertaken by mortal man. He hada 
profound reverence for the hidden and mysterious agencies in nature, 
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and frequently consulted somnambulists, clairvoyants, and even those 
old sorceresses who, for a few francs, will consent to read your future 
in a pack of dirty playing-cards. When visiting one of these sleep- 
walkers, he affirmed that she had indicated to him the precise spot 
where, near to Pointe-a-Pitre, Toussaint Louverture had had _ his 
treasure buried by negroes, who were all shot immediately afterwards. 
De Balzac rushed full of enthusiasm to Théophile Gautier and Jules 
Sandeau, whom he associated with himself in the task of unearthing 
this vast treasure, compared to which the lost millions of Montezuma 
submerged in a nameless Mexican lake were a mere bagatelle, 
generously bestowing upon his two friends a fourth part each, he to 
have one half, as the discoverer of the secret. The expedition, how- 
ever, fell to the ground, as the three adventurers had hardly enough 
money to pay for the spades and pick-axes! In 1833 De Balzac had 
one of those sudden flashes of lucidity which can only occur to the 
brain of a great thinker. He left all in a moment for Sardinia to 
examine the scoriz of the silver mines abandoned by the Romans— 
which mines, having been worked by a very imperfect process, he 
believed must still contain a great quantity of valuable metal. An 
investigation of the spot proved the correctness of his theory; but 
nothing came of it, at least for him. Having confided the secret to 
others, he had the satisfaction of seeing these people take the bull 
by the horns, obtain a permit from the government, work the mines, 
and retire with large fortunes, the result of his sagacity ! 

De Balzac, like Dumas, was always in debt. It was the swarm of 
creditors appearing to him as in a vision, darkening all the horizon 
like the souls of the unfortunate lovers in Dante’s Inferno, that 
continually urged him to frantic labours with his pen in order to 
escape from their importunities. To the tyranny of a miserable 
tapissier or bijoutier the world owes many a masterpiece! A 
quelque chose les créanciers sont bons. It is no fancy sketch that he 
gives us in ‘ Mercadet’ of that unfortunate spendthrift, the sanctity 
of whose apartment is invaded by a legion of clamorous Hebrews, 
each armed with a bill. They pour through the door, through 
the keyhole, through the window-crevices, they slide down the 
chimney, they drop from the skylight, they raise a confused babel 
of voices, they join in an exasperating chorus, they drive the 
wretched debtor half mad with their persecutions! And still the 
crowd keeps swelling and swelling, and creditor tumbling in upon 
creditor, until at last the room is completely full, and the fresh 
arrivals form a long string outside, like a queue at the entrance to a 
theatre ! 

Once when De Balzac was snug between the sheets, where a man, 
whatever his liabilities, has a right to consider that he is safe from 
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the persistent voice of Shylock, a tradesman presented himself with 
an account at the house of the great author. “It was in vain that he 
was told M. de Balzac could not be seen—that he was ill, that he 
was out, that he was in bed. The sordid creature refused to budge 
until he had seen the object of his solicitude. The valet, in despair, 
ventured to knock at the chamber-door, when he was told, to his 
intense surprise, to bring the visitor up. The tradesman, already a 
little mollified, is ushered into the sleeping apartment. M. de Balzac 
sits up courteously in bed, makes his creditor a charming bow, 
and inquires to what circumstance he may attribute the pleasure of 
this early visit. Flattered by the warmth of his reception, the 
fournisseur murmurs something in which the word “money” is 
alone audible. “Money, my dear fellow?” cries the man of letters, 
with his broad smile full of bonhomie, “money do you want? Look 
in the right-hand drawer of the dressing-table!” Becoming instantly 
supple as a glove, the other runs to the drawer, opens it, examines 
it, puts his hand to the back—there is nothing. “ Ah,” says monsieur 
from the bed, “ perhaps the left-hand drawer.” Same scrutiny, same 
result. “Or the middle one.” Still nothing. “I must trouble you 
to look wnder the dressing-table” (M. de Balzac is so polite it is a 
pleasure to listen to him). The creditor puts his head down—no! 
In this way the whole furniture of the room is examined, and even the 
chimney. “Now,” says the author, turning sternly upon the crest- 
fallen tradesman, in all the majesty of a tasselled night-cap, “ if 
there is no money in the left-hand drawer of the dressing-table, nor 
the right-hand drawer, nor the middle drawer, nor under it, nor under 
the bed, nor on the wardrobe, nor up the chimney, how the devil do 
you suppose I am to give you any?” With that he lies down flat 
upon his back, and exit the creditor anathematising. 

Madame de Surville gives us a graphic picture of her gifted brother, 
which puts him before us almost as though we were looking upon 
him in the flesh. “One always found him, when at home, dressed 
in a wide white cashmere dressing-grown lined with white satin, cut 
like that of a monk, tied in by a silk girdle, his head covered by that 
Dantesque skull-cap of black velvet, first adopted in his garret and 
worn ever since, and which my mother alone made. According to 
the hour at which he went out, his dress was either very untidy or 
very neat. If one met him in the morning, fatigued by twelve hours’ 
work, running to the printer’s, an old hat pulled down over his eyes, 
his admirable hands hidden in thick gloves, his feet encased in high 
boots drawn over a pair of loose trousers, he could easily have been 
taken for one of the crowd; but if he had uncovered his forehead, 
looked at you, or spoken to you, even the most vulgar man would 
have kept a recollection of him. . . . His intelligence, so constantly 
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exercised, had still further developed that brow naturally so vast, 


that shone with so much light! That intelligence betrayed itself at 
his first words, and even in his gestures. A painter could have studied 
upon this mobile face the expression of every kind of sentiment— 
joy, grief, energy, discouragement, irony, hope, or deception ; it reflected 
all the emotions of the soul. He dominated that vulgarity lent by 
embonpoint by manners and gestures pervaded with a natural grace 
and distinction. His hair, of which he often varied the arrangement, 
was always artistic, in whatever way he wore it. An immortal chisel 
has left his features to posterity. The bust which David made of 
my brother, then forty-four years old, has faithfully reproduced his 
handsome forehead and magnificent hair, indication of his physical 
force equalling his moral force, his marvellous eyes, the fine lines of 
his wide nostrils, of his mouth with the waving contours when good- 
nature allied itself to raillery, the chin which completed the pure oval 
of his face, before time had altered its harmony. But unhappily the 
marble has not been able to reflect the fire of those torches of 
intelligence, of those brown eyes sprinkled with gold spots like those 
of a lynx.” 

Like his father before him, he had an unwavering faith in his 
longevity, and believed that if he had to die at all, it would most 
probably be from an accident rather than from any decline in the 
powers of nature. Once he was talking about the future to some of 
his intimes, saying how he was going to work and make a tremendous 
fortune, and then marry in order to have two children, only two, 
because two children look so well on the back seat of a carriage. 
“ But,” his friends expostulated, “ by the time all that comes to pass 
you will be about eighty!” “Eighty!” cries M. de Balzac, “bah! 
it is the prime of life! And no doubt he was serious. 

He died when close upon fifty years of age, from an affection of the 
heart, augmented by the privations and severe labours of his early 
days, having lived to see his every desire accomplished. The most 
beautiful and tender of high-born women sustained his dying head 
upon her breast ; opulence the most lavish and splendid surrounded 
his couch; Fame with the sculptor’s chisel, the biographer’s pen, 
the painter’s canvas, kept guard by his bed; and out in Pére-la- 
Chaise the brotherhood of the Great Departed made room amongst 
them for his sacred ashes. 
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A Spanish ' Enoch Arden.’ 


———_ 


Amone the many departed glories of Spain may be counted that 
literary supremacy which led Corneille, Moliere, Le Sage, and many 
other authors belonging to nearly every country in Europe to draw on 
Spanish sources for the plots of their most celebrated works. Of con- 
temporary Spanish authors of fiction, Fernan Caballero is almost the 
only one whose name is generally known beyond her native land. In 
her admirable pictures of Andalusian life, she has done for her own 
province of Spain what George Eliot and Mrs. Gaskell have done for 
the northern and midland counties of England: drawn to the life the 
people, their customs, habits, ways of thought, and religious ideas, 
with a vividness and truth unsurpassed by any other writer of 
whatever age or nation. It is but a short time since this gifted 
and amiable lady passed away from this world, and it is with 
melancholy interest that we turn to the last fruit of her active pen, a 
short story which came out in a Spanish illustrated weekly paper, 
and which has not yet been given to the world in any more com- 
pendious form. 

In this story, which is called ‘ Estar de mas,’ the author seems to have 
reversed the ancient order, and taken her plot from an English source, 
for it is in many respects identical with that of Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch 
Arden.’ She has, however, made several changes, and even in our 
humble opinion improvements, on her model, if model it is; her 
delicacy of feeling having made her steer clear of some defects which 
mar the beauty of the poem. 

The scene of ‘ Estar de mas’ is laid, like that of ‘ Enoch Arden,’ ina 
quiet village, but the actors in the story belong to a higher rank of 
society than those in the poem. Enoch was a fisherman, and after- 


wards mate in a merchant ship, and his highest ambition was 
“returning rich” to 


“Become the master of a larger craft,” 
And 
* With fuller profits lead an easier life.” 


Ramiro, the hero of ‘ Estar de mas,’ is a naval officer, and the father of 

his bride administrador of the village in which the scene is laid. 
Near the beginning of the story is a pretty scene between the 

youthful lovers, described with the unaffected simplicity which is one 
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of the author’s greatest charms. It is supposed to take place on 
Ramiro’s first visit to Blanca’s house after they are engaged. 


“ Ramiro had fixed an anxious look on Blanca—a look which changed to 
one of pleasure when he noticed the expression of joy which lit up her 
gentle countenance like a ray of sunlight reflected on a burning-glass. 

“* Am I happy ?’ he asked, seating himself/on the sofa close to the table 
at which Blanca was embroidering. 

“*We are both so,’ answered Blanca, venturing now to give him a 
glance full of affection.” 


Then took place one of those dialogues of sincere and innocent love 
in which cool reason takes no part—all is dictated by the heart, and 
lovers listen to each other with the same feelings of ineffable joy with 


which a mother listens to the first simple words stammered forth by 
her child. 


“« Blanca,’ said Ramiro after a little, ‘have you ever loved any one else?’ 

“ Blanca’s face showed the greatest surprise. 

“*T love?’ exclaimed she, with gentle gravity, ‘I have never loved any 
one but my father and mother. But perhaps you have loved another P’ 

“* No, replied Ramiro. ‘In the Havana I thought I loved a beautiful 
girl, but I found out that I was not the only one whose love she en- 
couraged, so I withdrew without making useless recriminations.’ 

“* But you could not fly from her memory as you did from her person ?’ 
said Blanca. 

“*QOh yes! because very soon the reality put an end to the illusion. 
Blanca, I repeat what I told you at the garden grating, to which the birds 
and flowers are witness, you are, and will be, the only love of my life.’ ” 


After this, Blanca’s father, Don Ignacio, meets his friend the 
Coctor, to whom he had intended to marry his daughter, had she not 
crossed his wishes by choosing the young naval officer instead. 

This interview is thus described : 


“*Tam disgusted, doctor, and look you, in spite of having a model 
daughter, a father is not exempt from annoyances.’ 

“* What is it, Don Ignacio? Little Blanca, that angel of heavyen—— 

“* Angel, yes, but a rebellious angel, for she wishes to marry, if not 
precisely against my will, at any rate against my wishes.’ 

“On hearing this, the doctor felt an agitation which he could neither 
analyse nor understand; he was completely without experience in the 
passions, and his mind was suddenly overwhelmed in such a dark, confused 
chaos that he could neither find sense nor words to reply to Don Ignacio, 
and so remained mute.” 


This is less poetical than Philip’s discovery of Annie’s love for 
Enoch. We all remember the lines, perhaps the prettiest in the poem, 
in which this scene is described— 





“But as he climbed the hill, 
Just where the prone edge of the wood began 
To feather toward the hollow, saw the pair, 
Enoch and Annie, sitting hand in hand. 
. * * * 
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Philip looked, 

And in their eyes and faces read his doom ; 

* * * * 
And slipped aside, and like a wounded life 
Crept down into the hollow of the wood; 
There, while the rest were loud in merry-making, 
Had his dark hour unseen, and rose, and past 
Bearing a life-long hunger in his heart.” 


or 
Du 
' 


The doctor, after hearing his doom prosaically announced by his 
would-be father-in-law, returns to his solitary home, where he 


“Let himself fall into a chair, and, leaning his elbows on the table before 
him, hid his face in his hands and remained silent, motionless, and 
absorbed in thought, scrutinising for the first time the inmost recesses of 
his heart, and laying bare feelings up to this time unknown even to him- 
self. 

“* Unhappy man that Iam!’ said he, ‘I love her. I—who between my 
studies, books, and other serious occupations considered love as one of the 
beautiful illusions of youth and idleness—to see myself insensibly possessed 
by it to this point. At my age, with my character, tastes, and habits, to 
love a girl of eighteen—I am thirty-eight, and might be her father.’ 

* * . * * 


“Blanca, festrella fugaz,* you disappear for ever from my sky. The 
common people believe that those falling stars which traverse the firmament 
are the souls of the dead leaving this world, and they say when they see 
one, ‘God guide you in the good path.’ So say I to you, ‘ Dios te guie 
por buen camino.’” 


This extract shows the doctor bearing his troubles in a manly, 
generous way, and prepares us for the part he has to play in the 
iuture as the friend and protector of Blanca in her misfortunes. 

During the engagement of Blanca and Ramiro, an expedition is 
proposed to visit a hermitage in the neighbourhood called “La Ermita 
del senor con la cruz a cuestas.”t This excursion is afterwards called to 
the minds of those who took part in it, and as it is interwoven with 
important events in the story, I will give an extract which explains it. 


“ At a short distance from the village the path leads through the midst 
of a beautiful pine-wood. Blanca, finding herself under the arches formed 
by the straight high pines, in the dim, shaded light, treading the ‘ grama,’ f 
a grass which grows low and spreading, and forms a soft, fresh carpet 
underfoot, exclaimed, enchanted, ‘O Ramiro! how beautiful and solemn 
this place is! It seems to me as if I was entering a church made to adore 
God in.’ 

* * * * * * 
“The path at that place turned and led to the foot of a height. On the 


* Literally, fugitive’s star, 7.e. falling star. 
+ The Hermitage of the Lord bearing his Cross. 
ft Creeping cynoden. 
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summit rose a little hermitage. It was formed by three walls of masonry, 
and the space within was closed by an iron grating on the fourth side, 
which gave on the footpath. Facing this grating was the altar, over which 
was a painting representing the Lord crowned with thorns and bearing His 
ross on His shoulders. Under the picture was an inscription which said, 
“* He who will come after me must take up his cross and follow me.’ 
“<«This sweet appeal is for those who have crosses,’ said Blanca. 
“<Tt appeals to us all, for we all ought to follow Jesus,’ said Ramiro. 


“«'Prue,’ replied Blanca, ‘ but those who have crosses are nearer to our 
Lord.’ 


** We all have crosses.’ 

** Don’t call those crosses which are not so. Those are not crosses 
that we make with our own hands. True crosses are those which God 
sends. Come, Ramiro, now while we have none, let us pray to our Lord, 
that, when it is His holy will to send us one, we may carry it with resigna- 
tion, because it is He who sends it, thus following the example of our 
Divine Master. To please me, Ramiro, unite with me in this prayer.’ 

“*T unite myself with you in everything, Blanca, because doing so I 
know that I unite myself to all that is good.’ 

* Both knelt, Ramiro bowed his head and leant his forehead against the 
bars of the grating, Blanca raised hers, crossed her hands, and, fixing her 
pure, sweet eyes on the image of the Lord, said, after a minute of recollec- 
tion and prayer, aloud— 

“* Lord, here prostrate at Thy sacred feet we offer ourselves, and if that 
destiny which Thou rulest offers us a cross in the future, may we run at 
‘Thy call and follow Thee with humble resignation, however heavy that 
cross may be.’ 

“*T unite myself to this prayer and this vow,’ said a grave, deep voice 
behind the kneeling boy and girl. They turned, surprised, and saw the 
-doctor..... 


After this little incident, the marriage took place amidst universal 
rejoicings, the doctor absenting himself under the pretext of business 
at Madrid. The happiness of the young couple was, however, not of 
long duration. Ramiro is appointed to a ship, and departs on foreign 
service, leaving Blanca living at home with her father and mother. 
Then, asin ‘Enoch Arden,’ comes the news of the shipwreck and sup- 
posed death of the husband, which news, being suddenly communicated 
to Blanca by another former lover, who is the incarnation of spite and 
wickedness, as the doctor is that of generosity and kindness, comes 
near costing her her life. 

She is taken very ill, and but for the care and skill of the faithful 
doctor she would have perished, and her little baby too. At first his 
virtue had to be his own reward, for her first words to him when she 
is well enough to speak are: 


** Doctor, why did you not let me die?’ 

*** Because,’ answered the doctor, ‘there was some one who was praying 
me not to do so.’ So saying, he went to the cradle in which lay the baby, 
and placed it by the side of its mother. On seeing it, she gave a sorrowful 
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ery, and, drawing it to her breast, burst into tears. The doctor, his face 
beaming with joy, went to the parents and said— 

«She is saved !’ 

“Don Ignacio pressed him in his arms and said: 

“* After God, it is to you we owe her life.’” 


A little later Blanca and her doctor have the following conversation. 
He begins thus : 


“*Blanquita,’ he said, ‘you delight in recalling every memory of the 
man you loved. There is one, however, that aon have totally forgotten.’ 

“*T! forgotten!’ exclaimed Blanca. 

“Ta 

“*Tmpossible! But tell me what is it, since you remember it.’ 

“ «Certainly I remember it. It was a vow that you both made, I made it 
too: and vows which one makes when one is happy, to be fulfilled when 
one is so no longer, cannot and ought not to be forgotten when the time 
comes to fulfil them. ... . : 

“ Blanca remained silent a moment, and then said in a tone of despair, 

“‘ Yes—but this cross——’ 

“<Ts very heavy,’ said the doctor; ‘and so our Lord has sent it to you 
to prove the sincerity of that spontaneous vow, which like everything else 
may be very easy to promise, but very difficult to perform.’ 

“Blanca was silent: the doctor continued : 

“* Perhaps you made that vow with the idea that you would never be 
called on to fulfil it? Better would it have been never to have made it. 
A vow is a grave thing, Blanquita, and if a promise made to a man, and 
then brokea, dishonours, what should be a promise made to God ?’.” 


Blanca is struck by these words, and her courage and faith are 
reanimated. 


“From that day forward, the state of despair and agitation which so 
much impeded the recovery of Blanca ceased, and a few days later she 
rose from her bed and dedicated herself to the care of her child, whose 
babyhood was excessively delicate.” 


During this part of the story the parallel between it and ‘ Enoch 
Arden’ does not hold good, but as these scenes are more or less 
characteristic and necessary to the story, I have thought it not amiss 
to extract them. 

After the doctor’s devoted care and met attempts at consola- 
tion, one is already prepared for the renewal of his suit at some future 
day, and about two years after Ramiro’s disappearance circumstances 
occur which precipitate the affair, and almost force a certain line of 
action on the young widow. 

Ramiro’s mother dies soon after the loss of her son, and some time 
later Blanca’s father is taken dangerously ill. He is tormented on 
his bed of sickness by the thought that on his death his invalid wife, 
widowed daughter, and little grandchild will be left unprovided for ; 
the doctor, who is in attendance, again steps in, and tranquillises his 
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mind by promising to protect them when he is no more. When he 


is gone, Don Ignacio thus addresses his daughter, who is weeping 
beside his bed : 


“* Blanca, if you wish to be happy in what remains to you of this life, if 
you wish to repay the immense debt of gratitude which we owe to that in- 
comparable man, if you wish to justify and sanctify the protection that you 
need and which he will give you, be his wife, and repay him in happiness all 
that he has given us. This is the hope and prayer of your dying father.’” 


Soon after her father’s death, Blanca obeys his last wishes, and 
marries the doctor; and though her acceptance of his proposals is 
not much more gracious than Annie’s manner of receiving Philip’s 
addresses in ‘ Enoch Arden,’ the marriage turns out an equally happy 
one. Blanca says to the doctor: “ Well then, take my hand, and if 
with it I do not give you my heart, it is because it is dead.” 

Afterwards, however, she becomes very fond of him for his own 
sake, and also for his kindness to her little girl, who is devoted to him. 
This is exactly the same as in ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 

“Philip was her children’s all in all. 
* * ~ * * 
Philip gained 
As Enoch lost; for Enoch seemed to them 
Uncertain as a vision or a dream, 
Faint as a figure seen in early dawn 
Down at the far end of an avenue.” 


The scenes which follow upon the return of the shipwrecked 
mariner to his native village are those in which the novelist has shown 
most power, just as they are to our thinking the weakest in the poem 
with which we are comparing her work. 

When Enoch returns home he is described as thinking— 

“ But homeward—home—what home ? 
Had he a home?.... 
His heart foreshadowing all calamity.” 


Whereas Ramiro comes back full of hope and joy, and the wagic end 
to all his expectations is all the more crushing on that account. 


The news is conveyed to Enoch by the village gossip, to Ramiro by 
the lips of his own child. 


“But Miriam Lane was good and garrulous. 
* * * * * * 


Told him with other annals of the port, 

Not knowing Enoch was so brown, so bowed, 
So broken—all the story of his house, 

His baby’s death, her growing poverty, 

How Philip put her little ones to school, 
And kept them in it, his long wooing her, 
Her slow assent, and marriage, and the birth 
Of Philip’s child.” 
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An opportunity seems to be lost here, the story told thus by a tedious 
old woman loses its power to thrill or touch, and one is not much 
surprised at the apathy with which Enoch hears it. 

In ‘ Estar de mas ’ the secret of Ramiro’s escape is not revealed to the 
reader, and he is left to believe him dead, till one day when Blanca 
and the doctor are both out a ring is heard at the door, and the little 
girl and boy run out to open it. 


“They found asunburnt man, with a black beard, strangely dressed in a 
greatcoat and a wide-brimmed straw hat, which hid his forehead and eyes.’ 

“* Does the doctor Don Juan live here?’ asked the stranger. 

“¢ Yes sir,’ answered the girl, somewhat startled, ‘ but he is not at home.’ 

**T should like to speak to him.’ 

“* Well, come in, for father will not be long.’ 

“*What! Are you his daughter? Is he married ?’ 

“Plainly he is.’ 

«To whom ?” 

«To my mother.’ 

“So I suppose, but what is her name ?” 

“*Blanca Arana.’ 

“* What do you say?’ exclaimed the stranger, with changed face and 
trembling voice. 

“The girl looked at him astonished, and answered— 

“«The name of my mother, who is his wife.’ 

“The stranger leant one hand against the wall to prevent himself from 
falling, for his legs shook so that they would no longer support him. 

«*Blanca Arana,’ said he at last in a tremulous voice: ‘did she not 
marry a sailor ?” 

“*Yes, sir, my father, who is——’ and she raised her beautiful black 
eyes and one of her white hands towards the sky. 

“ The stranger opened his arms and made a step towards the child, but 
he contained himself and said: 

“So your father died ?” 

“*Yes, sir,’ answered the boy: ‘he was drowned, and the sharks and 
other wild beasts of the sea eat him.’ 

“*And my poor mother,’ added the girl, ‘when she heard it, lost her 
senses and nearly died; and then I was born, so weak and ill, that if it 
had not been for my father, who took care of me and helped me to live, 
I should have died: that is why my mother says I owe my life to him.’ ” 


The stranger then asks the child about her grandparents. She relates 
the circumstances of the death of Blanca’s father, and“he then asks: 


“* Why did you not go to the house of your other grandmother ?’ 

“* My other grandmother was dead,’ answered the girl. 

“On hearing these words the stranger gave a deep groan and fell into 
a chair, saying in a voice choked by a sob, and hardly audible : 

“*My mother dead! My God! No one to miss me! I am one too 
many.’ 
“The children, seeing the stranger’s emotion, and not understanding its 
cause, think he is ill, and the girl fetches him a glass of wine. 
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“« And you,’ he said to the girl, after drinking, ‘do you not wish your 
father to come back ?” 


“*No, no,’ exclaimed the child, ‘mother could not have two husbands, 
and the first would wish to take her away, and my mother—who could 
separate her from my father and little brother? No, that could not be; 
my father is in heaven, up above there.’ 

«Thank God,’ said the boy, ‘the dead do not come back again.’ 

“The stranger, on hearing these words, leant his head against the wall 
and murmured : 

“«* My presence would make the misery of all—I_am one too many in the 
world.’” 

The idea of making poor Ramiro learn his doom from the mouth 
of his own child is an inspiration showing much poetic feeling ; there 
is something indescribably touching in the scene, the light innocent 
words of the child falling like lead on the breaking heart of the 
father. This scene is more touching and suggestive than its parallel 
in ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 

In the first place, Enoch for some reason anticipated his fate, and 
when Miriam Lane told him among other annals of the port that his 
wife had married another man— 

“O’er his countenance 

No shadow past nor motion: any one 

Regarding well, had deemed he felt the tale 

Less than the teller.” 
So that sympathy seems thrown away on a man already partly 
stupefied by misfortune. The way in which a sense of his misery 
was at last brought home to him by his stealing to the window of 
Philip’s house and spying in on the family party is rather repulsive. 
When there he sees 


“Philip, the slighted suitor of old times, 
Stout, rosy, with his babe across his knees.” 


After seeing this Enoch— 
“Because things seen are mightier than_things heard ” 


—realises his misfortunes and rushes away, when he falls to the 
ground. calling on God to aid him. 


“*Uphold me, Father, in my loneliness 
A little longer! Aid me, give me strength 
Not to tell her, never to let her know.’ ” 


At last he rises and returns home, repeating always to himself : 


“ As tho’ it were the burden of a song, 
Not to tell her, never to let_her know.” 


This was a noble resolution, could he have persevered in it, but the 
weak point in the latter part of ‘Enoch Arden’ appears to be that he 
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did not persevere. Moved by some words of the “ garrulous ” Miriam, 
he persuades himself that his wife lives in terror of his reappearance, 
and decides to let her know all as soon as he shall really be dead— 
an ingenious mode this of making everybody miserable in the future. 

The cruelty of the line of conduct he traces for himself never seems 
to occur to him, in thus preparing a lifelong remorse for her whose 
happiness he professes to regard above all else—a remorse which 
would be twofold: firstly, by the thought that her first and best-loved 
husband should have lived and died close to her, and she should never 
have known in time to soothe his last moments by her care ; secondly, 
that she should meantime have been living happy and forgetful with 
another. Such a thought would be almost enough to kill a virtuous, 
tender-hearted woman with pity and shame. Ramiro also flies when 
he has learnt his doom from the lips of his little girl, and, ranning he 
knows not whither, finally falls exhausted at the foot of the little 
hermitage where he and Blanca had prayed before they were married. 

Here in his great trouble he has again recourse to prayer, and at last 
rises victorious over the horrible temptation to suicide with which he 
is assailed. He reads the words over and over— 


“He who will come after me, must take up his cross and follow me,” 


and at last rises, saying : 


«*Thou orderest as God, as King, and as Father, and I obey as Thy 


creature, Thy vassal, and Thy son. I fulfil the vow that I made at Thy 
feet, I follow Thee,’ ” 


Ramiro then goes and joins a company of hermits who live in a 
solitary place on a mountain, and, like Enoch, he does not long survive 
the destruction of all his earthly joy, but at his death 


“They found neither papers nor anything that could throw light on 
this the most solitary of the cenobites. Only on his heart they found 
hanging by a string a little picture of the Lord bearing His cross, and on 
the back of it was written : 


«Se sigo, mi buen Jesus, 
Pero ya no puedo mas, 
Que la mas pesada cruz 
Es saber estar de mas.’” 


“TI followed Thee, good Jesus, 
But now I can no more, 
It is the most heavy cross 
To know one is one too many.” 


4 . ° . ‘ ee 
Thus Ramiro’s sacrifice is consummated in the same spirit of humble 
self-abnegation in which it was commenced, and he is enabled to carry 


out his design of saving Blanca from shame and misery. 
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We read that Enoch Arden confided his secret to the garrulous old 
woman who nursed him. 


* And when they buried him, the little port 
Had seldom seen a costlier funeral.” 


Whether the plumes, hatbands, and mutes which the adjective 
“costlier” here suggests were any consolation to the departed spirit 
of Enoch we doubt, and think he would have done better to die as he 
had elected to live, unknown; the after-praise and glorification by 


men only served to vulgarise and destroy the point and beauty of the 
sacrifice, 




















Mademoiselle Aisse, 


Frencu society, during the early part of the reign of Louis XV., has 
seldom been more graphically described than in the letters of Made- 
moiselle Aissé to Madame Calandrini. These entertaining pages, em- 
bracing a period of nearly seven years, from October 1726 to the 
commencement of 1733, present an authentic chronicle of the familiar 
on dits and gossip of the day, handed down to us by an eye-witness 
of what she relates in a simple and unpretending style, and without 
any view to publication. From the thirty-six letters composing the 
work, the following extracts, necessarily brief, have been selected with 
the intention of showing the writer in all her moods, grave or gay, as 
the fancy took her; and it has been thought advisable, by way of 
rendering them more intelligible, to precede them by a notice of the 
author, whose life was, as has been truly said, wn petit roman. 

In 1697 or 1698, M. de Ferriol, ambassador from the Court of 
France to Constantinople, while visiting the slave-market of that 
city, remarked among the captives a little girl apparently about four 
years old, whose intelligent countenance so struck him that he pur- 
chased her for the comparatively large sum of fifteen hundred livres. 
She was by birth a Circassian, and, according to the information he 
received, the daughter of a prince of that country, whose capital had 
been taken and plundered by the Turks; the few inhabitants who had 
escaped the general massacre having been sold as slaves. On his 
return to France some months later, the ambassador brought the child 
with him, and entrusted her to the care of his sister-in-law, Madame 
de Ferriol, wife of the president of the parliament at Metz, and sister 
of Cardinal de Tencin, and the clever but unscrupulous author of 
the ‘Siege of Calais’; and, this arrangement effected, he again set 
out early in the following year for his post at Constantinople, where 
he remained until 1711. During this period the young Circassian 
was a permanent member of the house of Madame de Ferriol, and 
received the same education as that lady’s two sons, Antoine de Ferriol, 
better known as Pont de Veyle, and D’Argental, subsequently the 
cher ange of Voltaire. She was then called indifferently, Haidée or 
Aissé, but eventually retained the latter name; although on the 
occasion of D’Argental’s christening, December 21, 1700, when 
representing the absent god-mother, she was inscribed in the parish 
registrar of St. Eustache as “damoiselle Charlotte Haidée.” 
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It is more than likely that M. de Ferriol, in his acquisition of the 
little princess, was not wholly actuated by motives of compassion ; 
for on his first homeward journey from Turkey he had been accom- 
panied by two female slaves of remarkable beauty, one of whom was 
afterwards married to the Comte de Nogent, while the other continued 
a member of the ambassador’s own establishment during his stay in 
France. It has, indeed, been supposed that in confiding Aissé to the 
charge of his sister-in-law, whose inclination to gallantry was notori- 
ous, he may have done so with the idea of indirectly forwarding his 
own ulterior views; but this project, if ever seriously entertained, 
was not realised. When M. de Ferriol at length returned to Paris 
in 1711, he was sixty-four years old, and his protégée, then between 
seventeen and eighteen, and by no means deficient in intelligence, 
had already seen enough of the world to enable her to resist any 
attempt on his part to control her inclinations, had such intention 
been manifested by him. She does not appear, however, to have been 
wanting in gratitude to her benefactor, for during the last two years 
of his life she was constantly in attendance on him, and at his death 
in 1722 was rewarded for her devotion, in addition to an annual 
income of 4000 Livres previously settled on her, by a further donation 
of a large sum of money payable by his heirs. Madame de Ferriol 
being one of these, and unable to dispute the claim, had the meanness 
to reproach Aissé for accepting the gift; upon which the latter, in 
her indignation at being suspected of cupidity, took out of her desk 
the paper signed by the ambassador, and without a moment’s hesitation 
threw it into the fire. . 

A few months before M. de Ferriol’s decease, while visiting the 
still young and fascinating Madame du Deffand, our heroine for the 
first time beheld the individual destined to exercise the greatest 
influence over her future life—the Chevalier d’Aydie. He was then 
in his thirty-second year, handsome, gallant, and of excellent family, 
being a nephew on his mother’s side of the Marquis de Sainte-Aulaire, 
member of the French Academy. He had entered society under the 
auspices of the Comte de Rions, the avowed lover and real husband 
of the Duchesse de Berri; and, if we may believe report, had himself 
enjoyed a share in the good graces of the Regent’s capricious daughter ; 
but whatever flirtations he may previously have indulged in, it is 
certain that from the date of their first interview he remained exclu- 
sively devoted to the fair Circassian. The illness of M. de Ferriol, 
and the unwelcome assiduities of the Regent to which Mademoiselle 
Aissé was for some time subjected, followed by the departure of 
the Chevalier for Poland, interrupted the progress of their acquaint- 
ance; but in 1723 they met again, and the result was in the ensuing 
year the birth of a daughter, christened Célénie Leblond, and 
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subsequently placed in a convent at Sens under the name of Miss 
Black. 

This, the only error in an otherwise blameless life, was a source of 
perpetual remorse to the object of the Chevalier’s attachment; and 
her letters afford ample proof of the sincerity of her repentance. 
Until the arrival in Paris in 1726 of Madame Calandrini, a daughter 
of M. Pellissary, treasurer of the French navy, and married to a 
citizen of Geneva, she had met with no one of whose sympathy she 
could feel assured ; in the frivolous society of Madame de Ferriol she 
had looked in vain for an adviser worthy alike of her affection and 
her esteem, and such a friend she at length found in her future 
correspondent. During Madame Calandrini’s stay in the French 
capital, they met almost daily ; and the advantage derived by Aissé 
from her intercourse with this exemplary lady is alluded to in many 
passages of her letters as the most perfect happiness she had hitherto 
enjoyed. She who had never known her own mother, and was herself 
a parent without daring to avow it, was indescribably comforted by the 
gentle solicitude of one who fully understood her position, and whose 
language was ever that of persuasion rather than of rebuke; and 
when the day of separation arrived, her chief consolation was the 
privilege of still communicating with her absent monitress, and of 
detailing for her benefit, in a simple yet graphic style, whatever she 
saw or heard that might possibly interest or amuse her. Thus passed 
the concluding years of her life, varied only by a short sojourn with 
her friend at Geneva, and a visit to her daughter at Sens. About 
1731 her health began to fail, and after a long and painful illness, 
which she bore with truly Christian resignation, she expired March 13, 
1733, in her fortieth year. 

Mademoiselle Aissé’s first epistle, despatched shortly after her 
friend’s departure, is full of anxiety respecting the latter’s safe arrival 
at home. ‘The most ardent lover,” she says, “ would not have felt 
the separation more acutely than Ido. I cannot even pass through 
the street where you lived without tears in my eyes.” Then, in a 
merrier strain, and evidently written some days later: 


“Tam just returned from a téte-d-téte with Madame de Ferriol in the 
country. I was in the act of telling her how much I regretted that you 
were not with us, when who should walk into the room but your daughter, 
Madame Rien. Madame de Ferriol, who was sipping her coffee, rose to 
receive her; Madame Rien rushed forward to prevent her, and the little 
black dog, darting suddenly at the coffee-cup, upset its contents over his 
mistress’s silk dress, and completely spoiled it. You may imagine poor 
Madame Rien’s embarrassment; she wished herself a hundred leagues off, 
while I was choking with laughter. . . . I should like to send you copies 
of the Chevalier’s letters—but no, certain passages might displease you, 
and I should be ashamed if you saw them,” 
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The next budget of news is almost exclusively theatrical. 


“The two violinists, Franceur and Rebel, have composed an opera, 
called ‘Pyramus and Thishé’; the music is extremely pretty, but the 
poem indifferent. We have a new actress, Mademoiselle Pellissier, who is 
as great a favourite with the public as Mademoiselle Lemaure; for my 
part, I prefer Lemaure; the other has very little voice, and strains it too 
much while singing; her pantomime is good, and her gestures are correct, 
but too exaggerated. When Mademoiselle Lemaure appeared for the 
second time on the stage, the pit applauded her for a quarter of an hour ; 
so that the Duchesse de Duras, who is a strong partisan of the Pellissier, 
was furious, and made signs to me as much as to say that it was I and 
Madame de Parabére who had paid the people for applauding her. Next 


day the same thing happened again, and Mademoiselle Pellissier was nearly 
bursting with rage.” 


In the letter dated December 1726 the following anecdote is 
related : 


“One of the canons of Notre Dame, a celebrated Jansenist and a man of 
great learning, seventy years of age, had an inordinate desire to witness a 
theatrical performance, and had often declared that he would gratify his 
wish before he died. Unable to resist the impulse any longer, he deter- 
mined to disguise himself in an old-fashioned costume which had belonged 
to his grandmother; and, in spite of the remonstrances of his servant, 
persisted in putting on the old lady’s high cap and furbelows, and thus 
accoutred proceeded to the comédie, and took his place in the amphitheatre. 
People stared, as well they might, and Armand, the actor who represented 
harlequin, perceiving this singular personage, came up to him, and strongly 
recommended him to leave the theatre at once, or he would infallibly be 
mobbed. The poor canon, alarmed at the idea, thanked the comedian, and 
immediately retired; but by ill-luck missed the staircase leading to the 
street, and entered the room where an officer of police was stationed, who, 
mistaking the motive of the disguise, arrested him, and took him before 
M. Hérault, the lieutenant-general. This functionary, being a staunch 
disciple of Molina, and consequently no friend to the Jansenists, was 
delighted at the opportunity of humiliating the canon ; and not contented 
with addressing him by name in presence of his subordinates, and severely 
reprimanding him, caused him to be forthwith exiled sixty leagues from 
Paris, but I know not in what direction.” 


At the close of this letter Aissé refers apologetically to her inti- 
macy with Madame de Parabére, the ex-mistress of the Regent, who 
had just broken off a Jiatson with the Marquis de Béringhen, in 
favour, as was rightly supposed, of M. d’Alincourt. 


“She conducts herself charmingly towards me; she is aware that I am 
afraid of appearing to be in her confidence; and as she feels that all eyes 
are upon her, she never asks me to accompany her anywhere. Do you not 
think it would be ridiculous if I were never to go near her? No one can 
suspect me of being acquainted with her secrets, as we meet so seldom. 
However, I shall endeavour to act for the best.” 
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Subsequently, after again alluding to the feuds between the rival 
singers, Pellissier and Lemaure, who “hate each other like toads,” she 
mentions an amateur performance organised by the ladies of the court 
for the entertainment of Marie Leczinska. 


“ An actress was wanted for certain parts, who should at the same time 
be capable of instructing the others; some one proposed Mademoiselle 
Desmares, now retired from the stage. Madame de Tallard objected to 
this, declaring that she would not act with a professional player, unless 
the Queen did so likewise. Little Marquise de Villars gravely affirmed 
that she was perfectly right, and added that she herself would act with no 
one under an emperor; at which sally every one burst out laughing. 
Madame de Tallard was so annoyed that she threw up her part, and it 
ended by Mademoiselle Desmares being sent for, and all went off well.” 


In 1727 her opening reflections on the state of society in the 
French capital are of a less lively nature. 


“What a difference,” she says, “ between Geneva and Paris! There 
virtue and morality are still practised and respected; here they are abso- 
lutely unknown!... The King [Louis XV.] has been reading the history 
of Henry IV., and on being asked his opinion of the work, replied that 
what pleased him most in the life of his predecessor was his love for his 
people. God grant he may really think so, and imitate the example !” 


A curious passage in the same letter refers to a mania then in its 
novelty, and not yet wholly extinct. 


“The fashion is now to cut up engravings, which are pasted on cardboard 
and varnished, and then made into screens; people are mad about it, as 
they used to be about cup and ball. Some ladies even go so far as to 


destroy prints worth a hundred livres a-piece; if this continues, Raphael 
himself will not escape.” 


The following anecdote is of a more tragic character. 


“A gentleman of Villers-Cotterets, while travelling on horseback with 
his valet, was attacked in a wood by a single well-armed individual, who 
not only robbed him of his purse containing fifty louis and his watch, but, 
forcing him and his servant to dismount, rode away with the horses, 
leaving the travellers to shift for themselves as they best might. After 
wandering some time in quest of a shelter for the night, they came to a 
house at the extremity of the wood, and the gentleman, on despatching his 
attendant to ascertain if it were inhabited, discovered that it belonged to 
an officer with whom he had formerly served. His old comrade received 
him cordially, and on being informed of his disaster offered at once to 
supply him with the necessary funds to prosecute his journey. While 
supper was preparing, a young man entered the room, whom the gentleman 
instantly recognised as the person who had robbed him, and was therefore 
greatly surprised when his host introduced him as his son. He said 
nothing, but retired after supper to his chamber, where his valet whispered 
to him, ‘Sir, we are in a den of thieves; the son is the man who attacked 
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us in the wood, and our horses are in the stable.’ His master enjoined 
him to be silent; and early on the following morning, while the household 
were still asleep, he entered his friend’s room, and related to him the 
whole story, saying that it was better he should learn it from him than in 
a court of justice. The unfortunate father, horror-struck at the recital, 
hastened to his son’s chamber, and, finding on the table the watch, on 
which his guest’s arms were engraved, seized a pistol lying near it, and, 
before the criminal could either escape or implore his mercy, shot him 
dead. On the same day he came to Paris, where he voluntarily de- 


livered himself up to the authorities, and it is hoped that he will be 
pardoned,” * 


About this time the Chevalier, whose attachment to Aissé con- 
tinued unabated, and who, as a knight of the order of St. John of 
Jerusalem, had necessarily incurred the obligation of celibacy, more 
than once expressed his readiness to solicit a dispensation, if she 
would consent to marry him; but this she steadily refused. 


“ My self-respect would suffer,” she writes, “were I to accept an offer 
dictated only by his affection for me; whatever happiness to me might 
result from such a union, I prefer his interest to my own. Only reflect, 
madame, what would be the opinion of the world were he to marry a person 
of my insignificance, dependant solely on the family of M. de Ferriol! 
Could I even imagine the possibility of his always thinking of me as he 
does at present! He would assuredly one day repent having yielded to a 
foolish impulse, and how could I then survive the misery of having rendered 
him unhappy and being no longer loved by him!” 


In the letter dated August 13, 1728, Lady Jersey, née Barbara 
Chiffinch, and cousin of Lord Bolingbroke, is thus described. 


“T often meet the envious Lady Jersey at Madame Knight’s; she eats 
like four she-wolves, at cards she is all attention and avidity, and cannot 
say three words without grimacing with her lips, which are thin and flat. 
Her manner and her language belie each other; one would think, to look 
at her, that honey flowed from her mouth, and not what it really is, 


the sourest gall in the world. You will say that to-day I am as bitter as 
she is.” 


A few pages further, we come to a characteristic summary of court 
gossip. 


“We have a new princess (Charlotte de Hesse Rheinfeld), the wife of 
Monsieur le Duc (de Bourbon), very pretty, but quite a miniature beauty ; 
she is only fourteen years old. When her two brothers-in-law (the Comte 
de Charolois and the Comte de Clermont) were presented to her, she was 
asked which of the three brothers she preferred, and replied that the two 
youngest were handsome enough, but that Monsieur le Duc looked like a 


* This anecdote has been introduced by the late Lord Lytton into ‘The 
Caxtons.’ 
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prince. 


She was taken to Versailles, and passed the ordeal very well; the 
King did not converse with her, but spoke approvingly of her when she 
was gone. . . . The Duke of Orleans is as exaggerated a bigot as his father 
(the Regent) was the reverse. . . . The Queen went on the 4th of October 
(1728) to Sainte-Geneviéve, to pray for a Dauphin: when the last little 
princess was born, the King bore his disappointment bravely, and told her 
Majesty not to fret about it, for that in ten months she would have a boy.” 


* A very honourable trait in the character of Mademoiselle Aissé,” 
says Sainte-Beuve, “is the violent and instinctive antipathy felt 
towards her by Madame de Tencin.” ‘This talented but vindictive 
woman omitted no opportunity of manifesting a positive aversion to 
the fair Circassian, and more than one passage in the letters has 
reference to the openly avowed hostility of the Chanoinesse. 
“ Madame de Tencin told Madame de Ferriol that for the last six 
months she had not seen, nor wished to see me; that in future, if I 
came with her, she would receive me; otherwise, she had given 
orders that I should not be admitted into her house. I took the hint, 
and stayed away.” Again: 


“ Madame de Tencin is so enraged at my not having been near her, that 
it is war to the knife between us. She will not even dine here unless she 
is certain that there is no chance of my being present. Some one advised 
me the other day to attempt a reconciliation; to which I replied that 
every member of the Ferriol family had a right to my respect, but that, 
after having been smitten on one cheek, I was no tsufliciently endowed 
with Christian resignation to offer the other.” 


Nor does Aissé appear to have felt any great sympathy for 
Madame du Deffand, if we may judge from her account of that lady’s 


temporary reconciliation in 1728 with her husband, from whom she 
had been some time separated. 


“ She had long wished to accomplish this project, and having inherited 
an income of four thousand livres from her grandmother, took advantage 
of the opportunity to propose to her husband that they should profit 
mutually by her good fortune, and henceforth live together. As she 
expected, he desired nothing better, and for the first six weeks all went on 
smoothly ; but shortly after she grew weary of the conjugal téte-d-téte, and 
without openly declaring her aversion to her husband, showed it so 
plainly in her looks and manner that he, justly indignant at her conduct, 
at once quitted Paris, and is not likely to return. I spoke to her severely 
on the subject, and told her that all the world would abandon her, as I 
intended doing; she wept, and implored me not to forsake her, but I was 
firm, and have not seen her since. The result is, that no one can bear to 
live with her; she is despised and discarded by her lover, deserted by her 
friends and acquaintance, and blamed by everybody.” 


Two curious anecdotes, related for the amusement of Madame 
Calandrini by her indefatigable correspondent, are worth reproducing. 
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“A gentleman, native of Perigord, and extremely wealthy, had married 
many years ago a young lady, who died soon after, leaving no children; 
her relations subsequently attempted to extort from the widower a large 
sum of money in the shape of dowry, which so vexed him that, though 
fully intending to contract a second union, he resolved to avoid all similar 
annoyances in future. With this intent he wrote to one of the directors 
of the Foundling Hospital in Paris, requesting him to select among the 
enfants trowvés a young girl between seventeen and twenty-two, dark- 
complexioned, with black eyes and good teeth, and engaging to marry her 
immediately. The director communicated the letter to M. d’Argenson, 
lieutenant of police, who authorised him to do as the gentleman wished, 
and the marriage was duly solemnised. A few years later she also died, 
leaving three children; and before twelve months had elapsed, the director 
of the hospital received another letter from the same correspondent, saying 
that having had no cause to repent of his former bargain, he had once more 
recourse to his kind offices, and besought him, if possible, to find him a 
successor to his late wife, about thirty-eight or forty years old, and blonde 
by way of variety. The comparatively mature age of the required damsel 
rendered this a task of no ordinary difficulty; however, in due course of 
time a satisfactory specimen was discovered, and the contract signed a 
month ago.” 


The second anecdote runs as follows: 


“ Among the inhabitants of one of the houses near the river is a man, 
who for the last seven or eight years has been in the habit of walking 
regularly every afternoon on the quay, from one o’clock until six, in all 
weathers, and without ever having missed a day. Some one informed 
M. Hérault, now lieutenant of police, of this singularity, whereupon he 
sent for the individual in question, saying that he wished to speak with 
him; to which the man replied that he begged to be excused, having 
nothing whatever to do with the police. M. Hérault, determined to pene- 
trate the mystery, went himself to the house described to him, and found 
the object of his search in a room on the fourth floor, surrounded by his 
books and engaged in reading. On being asked why he had not complied 
with the summons, he answered that he had neither the honour of being 
known to the lieutenant, nor, heaven be thanked! committed any crime. 
‘My motive in coming,’ said M. Hérault, ‘was not to accuse you of ill- 
doing, but to know why you walk on the quay every day at the same hour ?’ 
‘Because my health requires it,’ replied the other. ‘ You will understand 
me better, monsieur,’ he added, ‘ when I tell you that I am of gentle birth, 
and formerly enjoyed an annual income of five-and-twenty thousand livres; 
circumstances have reduced this sum to five hundred livres, and I am 
obliged to live according to my means. My books afford me an agreeable 
occupation ; the neighbourhood of the river suits me, and on that account 
I have hired this room. I rise early, pass my mornings in reading, and 
dine at twelve on beeuf a la mode, which is excellent in this part of the 
town; I then take my exercise on the quay, converse with two or three 
friends I am accustomed to meet there, and am perfectly contented with 
my lot.’ M. Hérault, admiring the good sense of this discourse, related 
what he had heard to the Cardinal (Fleury), who was equally impressed by 
it. ‘But, said the latter, ‘if this man were to fall ill, his income would 
not be sufficient for his wants; tell him from me that he may count in 
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future on a pension of three hundred livres from the king.’ The lieutenant, 
enchanted at being the bearer of such a message, at once communicated 
the offer to the impoverished gentleman, but could not induce him to 
accept it. Five hundred livres, he maintained, were all he needed; and 
having them already, he wished for nothing more.” 


In 1729 Mademoiselle Aissé at length realised the project she had 
long entertained of passing a few weeks with her friend at Geneva, 
and in November of the same year visited her daughter at Sens. 


“She is tall for her age,” she writes, “ but pale and delicate-looking; 
her eyes are beautiful, and her figure is both graceful and noble. You 
may imagine what I felt when I saw her; my emotion was the more 
intense from the necessity of concealing it. I hardly dared to look at 
her for fear of betraying myself ; and when she threw her arms round my 
neck and caressed me, saying that she had neither father nor mother, but 
that she loved"me as dearly as if she were my own child, you can fancy 
what I suffered.” 


Three years later her health, which had for some time been declin- 
ing, gave way altogether ; and from that period her letters are shorter 
and less frequent, the exertion of writing becoming gradually painful 
to her. In November 1732 she says, ‘ Excuse these few words, 
madame, I am hardly able to hold a pen ; I grow weaker and thinner 
every day.” carly in the following year the Pere Boursault, 
summoned at her desire by Madame de Parabéere and Madame du 
Deffand,"who both appear to have attended her in her last illness 
with unremitting solicitude, received her confession; and thus com- 
forted, and at peace with the world and herself, she penned a few 
farewell lines to Madame Calandrini. 


“ Adieu, dear Madame. I have scarcely strength to write, but my 
thoughts are still with you. Iam happy, for I feel that God is all good- 
ness, and I look forward with joy and hope to the moment when my soul 
shall be for ever separated from this miserable body!” 


* * * * * * 

The Chevalier d’Aydie survived his beloved Aissé twenty-seven 
years, a letter from Voltaire to D’Argental announcing his death 
towards the close of 1760. Célénie Leblond, or Miss Black, whom he 
openly acknowledged as his child when she became of age, was 
married on leaving the conyent in 1740 to Pierre de Jaubert, Viscomte 
de Nanthia; and the descendants of her daughter, the Comtesse de 
Bonneval, are still honourably represented among the nobility of 
France. 


CuarLes HERVEY. 











: : - A Hondeau. ; 


Ir she love me gladly I 
Captive at her feet will lie, 
Nought. distressing to my mind 
If she but continue kind : 
| Should she shun me, then I die. 





Silently, no plaint, no cry, 

And boldly too, for tell me why 

Fear death when to its terrors blind 
If she love me? 


Now the sun has left the sky, 
| Night, the lover’s day, is nigh, 
Borne upon the evening wind 
Faithful voice and lute combined 
Ask my lady sweet and shy 
If she love me. 


R. C. G, 
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